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Articte I, 


The Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and Englith Coins, deduced 

from Obfervations on the Saxon Weigats and Money. By William 

Clarke, M. 4. Redor of Buxted, and Refidentiary of Chichetter, 
4to. Pr. 155. Bowyer. 


HIS is acopious, rather than a redundant performance. 
The fubje& chofen by the author has led him into fome dif- 
quifitions, which at firft feem foreign to his principal defign ; 
but upon aclofe infpeftion, they prove to be fo intimately con- 
necied with it, that they are neceflary for elucidating the pro- 
pofitions helays down. If he appears fometimes diffule, his work 
refembles the rich man’s entertainment ; for the keeneft ap- 
petite after knowledge, may be fed with the crumbs which fall 
under the table. 

The difcovery made by the late Martin Folkes, Efq; of the 
old Saxon pound, gave rife to this publication, becaufe it ferved 
as a ftandard to have recourfe to in forming the neceffary cal- 
culations, and as an opening for throwing more light upon that. 
obfcure fubjeé&t, the Saxon money. The reverend author had 
alfo another end in view, which was his vindicating the autho- 
rity of archbifhop Aelfric’s * account.of the Saxon coins, who 
diftributes them into three claffes, the mancus, the hhilling, and 


the 





* We wifh that Mr. Clarke had given his readers fome ine 
formation relating to this prelate. The fityations and cha- 
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the penny. The connexion which the Saxon had with the 
Roman money induced Mr. Clarke to compare the weight and 
value of both, and to ftate the ufual Saxon methods of pay- 
ment upon that plan. ‘ This gave him an opportunity, (as he 
fays) of difcovering. what, perhaps, was not much expected, the 
incredible poverty of the greateft empire in the’ world, even 
when it was in full power, long before its divifion, and much 
more its final diffolution in the Weft.’ He then proceeds to an 
intricate, but uavoidable tafk, that of difcovering the weight 
and origin of the Saxon gold coins, by paffing through that 
moft perplexed and confufed labyrinth, the accounts given of 





raters of authors refemble not a little the value and denomi- 
nation of coins, to afcertain the degree of eftimation in which 
they ought to be held; and we think, in point of gratitude, 
that fomewhat more was due to the memory of this luminary 
in Saxon learning, than the bare mention of his name: we 
fhall, however, endeavour to fupply our author’s filence. 

An archbifhop Aelfric, or, as he is called by others, Elfric, 
is fuppofed by Sir Henry Spelman to have prefided over the 
fee of York, and to have drawn up a fett of canons, partly taken 
from the Capitularies of Charles the Great; but the precife 
time of his birth is not known. We are, however, uncertain. 
whether this is the archbifhop here mentioned. This uncer- 
tainty is the lefs furprizing, as the induftrious Leland labours 
under the like doubts. He mentions three Aelfrics; the firft of 
whom, though he does not call him an archbifhop, is un+ 
doubtedly the writer here quoted ; for he exprefsly fays, ‘ that, 
in order to peipetuate his memory by fome literary monument, 
he wrote a learned and excellent Latin Saxon grammar,’ which 
we fuppofe is the fame printed at the end of Somner’s Saxon 
Dictionary, and referred to by Mr. Clarke; ‘ but (continues 
Leland) his hopes of preferving his memory afe fo far from bes 
ing anfwered, that even in our days his work remains moulder- 
ing in the corners of libraries. Sed quod fperavit ille apied feros 
nepotes de nominis fai fama, tantum abeft, ut bac noftra etate Jit ton- 
Jecutus, ut ejus opufculum pulvere cbfitum in aliquot deliteat biblio« 
thecis.’ 

We are, notwithftanding, inclined to believe, that this 
Aeclfric was the archbifhop of Canterbury of that name, who 
died in 1006. He fays, in the preface to this grammar, that he 
ftudied under Ethelwold, bifhop of Winchefter, in the reign of 
king Edgar. ‘This paflage in Leland, by the bye, is a proof 
that that induftrious antiquary had feen Aelfric’s grammar. 
Leland, upon the whole, countenances: our opinion. 
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the Aurei in the middle ages, from the Roman tothe Nor- 
man times. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the refult of our author’s 
labours has an intimate relation to the moft interefting and 
amufing parts of hiftory, modern as well as antient, Leta 
reader fit down, for inftance, to the Englith hiftory, (and it is 
the fame with that of every other nation) and perufe the ac- 
counts of taxes impofed, contributions levied, ranfoms paid, 
and a thoufand other money matters which occur in our an- 
tient annals; what fatisfaétion will arife from what he reads, 
unlefs he can, upon a certain ftandard, form fome idea of the 
relation between the value of money in thofe days and the pre- 
fent. ‘ Having gone (fays our author) through the neceflary 
parts of this enquiry, the dry detail and eftimates of the Aurei 
in thofe barbarous ages, I was willing to indulge myfelf in 
making a few more agreeable excurfions ; perfuaded that the 
prefent age, which has made fuch a progrefs in illuftrating 
our own antiquities, would not be difpleafed with any rational 
refearches upon that fubject, and efpecially any modeft attempts 
towards fetting the origin of our own zation, our parliaments, 
and other national cufloms, in a jufter light. Befides thefe, fuch 
incidental points, as have fallen within the compafs of thefe 
difquifitions, may, to the friends of politer learning, furnifh a 
more agreeable amufement. In opening the connexion of the 
Roman cuftoms with our own, I have, as occafion offered, cor- 
rected and explained feveral paflages in their antient writers, or 
reftored them again, from the hands of critics, to their true 
reading. 

‘ The analogy between our old Saxon weights, and thofe of, 
a more remote antiquity, led me into a v_ry particular enquiry 
upon that fubje&; and convinced me, that a more concife and 
fatisfatory account of the antient nummulary and commercial 
pounds might be eafily drawnup. For who is not loft in that 
variety of antient pounds, which the very learned Dr. Edward 
Bernard has given us with fuch an elaborate precifion ? Or, 
who is fatisfied with the Libre, Mine, antique, media, imminuta, 
of other celebrated authors, without knowing when they alter- 
ed, or what was the difference? The’ great and obvious agree- 
ment in the divifionsy ufes, and proportions of thefe antient 
weights, isa {trong prefumption that they were originally form- 
ed upon the fame plan in imitation of one another; and that 
we fhould not fall into any very confiderable miftakes, if we 
fuppofe that the antient accounts of money, whether of Jews, 
Greeks, or Romans, might be taken at a common eftimate. 
In this view, I have ventured to give a new valuation of all 
the Jewihh money in the Old Teftament, from the moft antient 
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and refpefable authorities ; which has the appearance of re- 
moviig all thofe difficulties and objefiions, with which this 
fubje& has been attended. 

‘ Hence it appeared alfo, that Mr. Sheringham, in his Ori- 
gines Anglicane, by bringing our anceftors only from Sweden 
and the fides of the Baltic, had ftopt fhort of their true original : 
by going a little more Eaftward, he would have found them in 
a better fituation, much nearer to their firft fettlements; and 
this account fupported by more authentic evidence, with alk 
the marks of probability and truth. 

‘ I have advanced nothing of any moment without proper 
vouchers, and often given my authorities in full length at the 
bottom of the page, that fuch readers, as have curiofity enough 
to examine them, might do it with as little trouble as poflible.. 
I never much approved of that fafhionable way of quoting 
books, by giving the readers a fhort reference to fuch authors 
as perhaps they had never feen, or could have no opportunity 
of confulting. In all obfcure and doubtful points it is right to 
produce your credentials. An honeft man, who would fcorn 
to miflead his reader, might be deceived himfelf ; might mif- 
take the fenfe of the authorities he appeals to, though he is 
not capable of perverting them. Befides, in matters of anti- 
quity, thefe larger quotations are fomething more in tafte ; 
they appear, like buttreiles upon the outfide of our Gothic 
buildings, not enone: but ufeful; though they look heavy, 
and throw a fhade within, the whole could not be fo well fup- 
ported without them. From the ruins of thefe antient ftruc- 
tures, mixed here and there with a few Roman remains, Iam 
fentible there is no making a very agreeable edifice: if thefe 
fragments are properly feparated, pla aced in their natural order, 
fo as to fhew whence they were taken, and what was their ufe, 
it is all that can be reafonably expected, , 

The firft chapter of this curious work contains the different 
accounts of the Saxon money. ‘The author thinks that the 
knowledge of it lies in a kind of intermediate ftate between 
the time of the Romans leaving this ifland, and that of its 
conqueits by the Normans. He fays, that in the conclufion of 
the Saxon government, the Saxon and Norman money is almoft 
the fame, as to weight and finenefs of the metal, and the rude- 
neis-of the execution. We know not, however, whether fome 
of our readers will admit of the like correfpondence between 
the Roman and Saxon coins, at the commencement of the 
Saxon peried in England, of which this writer entertains not 
the leaft doubt, though it is not -fo eafily difcovered, for want 

of better evidence. ‘ Who (continues he) would think, that 
the current money of his prefent Majefty had any fort of rela- 
tion 
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tion to that of Edward the Confeffor, if all the intermediat: 
evidence was deftroyed ? But as it is not, we find that the mint- 
maiers and moneyers, though they introduced many occafional, 
gradual, and neceflary alterations, ax the public exigencies or 
opulence required, went upon the faine plan. There is ftill 
the fame number of pence in the Englifh pound, that there 
was in the Confeffor’s time : our divifions of the pound are 
not in the leait different from his, though the pound itéfelf, 
from being a real, is become a nominal valuation ; almoft two 
thirds of it are vanifhed. The number of fhillings is reduced 
from fixty to twenty ; and yet the prefent fhilling is within a 
few grains of the fame weight and value, as the fhilling of the 
later Saxon kings.’ 

Mr. Clarke thinks, that the cafe of the Roman and Saxon 
coins was not very different; and that the Germans were as 
good judges of the value of the Reman money as the Romans 
theinfelves, on account of the fubfidies which the emperors 
paid their princes. With ail due deference to this author’s. 
learning, he may, perhaps, find fome difficulty ‘in proving 
that the Northern Germans, who poffeffed the boundary of 
Ditmarfh and Holftein in futland, and who were called Saxons, 
were the defcendants of thofe Germans who are mentioned by 
Tacitus as being fo well acquainted with the value of Roman 
money. Nothing is more certain than that the names of Saxons, 
Francs, and Allemans, though now fo refpeétable in hiftory, 
were unknown to Tacitus. ‘The faime may be fatd of the Jutes 
and Angles, who undoubtedly attended the firft Saxon invafion 
of England. Mr. Clarke proceeds in his fyftem (a word we ufe 
on this occafion with great reluctance), and fuppofes the Saxon 
coins to be of Roman extraGliion. He then prefents us with Dr. 
Hickes’s account of the Saxon money, which he thinks is th¢ 
beft. 


‘ The Saxon pound contained 15 ounces, 60 fhillings, and 


240 pence. 
The mancus, or mark, was 6 fhillings, or 30 pence. 
‘The ora 20 pence. 


The fhilling 5 pence. 

The thrimfa 4 pence. 

The fceata 3 half-pence. 

‘The penny 5 made a fhilling, and 240 a pound, . 
The haflinge half a penny. 

The feorthling the quarter of a penny. 

The ftica half a farthing.’ 
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Dr, Hickes (according to Mr. Clarke) no where exprefsly fays, 
what was the weight of the Saxon pound; but from his man- 
ner of computation, he feems to think it would pave weighed 
feven thoufand two hundred Troy grains. 

After various reafonings and conje@ures from the bifhops 
Fleetwood, Nicholfon, Hooper, and others, ‘ the Greeks 
(fays our author) and Agyptians ufed a pound of 12 ounces 
in their mints; and fo did the Romans. They were fo re- 
markable in this refpeé&t, that the divifion * of their long and 
fquare meafures, and the diftribution + of their real and per- 
fonal eftates, were all formed upon the fame plan, upon the 
As, with all thofe terms and proportions, that belonged to it 
asapound. The mints, which they eftablifhed in the feveral 
parts of Europe, fpread this givifion of the pof&nd into all the 
provinces of the empire. It was univerfally received among the 
Gauls {; they very courteoufly copied almoft all the Roman 
cnftoms, either from a national and natural complaifance, or a 
political view of making their court to rapacious governors ; 
and went fo far as to carry it to a ridiculous affeétation §. They, 

as 





* Frontinus inter Rei agrariae fcriptores, p. 29, 30. Varro, 
De re ruftica, ]. i. c. ro. et-Columella, 1. v. c. 1. 

+ ** Hereditas plerumque dividitur in duodecim uncias.” 
Digeft. 1. xxviii. t. 5. § 50. 

t ‘* Juxta Gallos duodecim unciae libram, viginti folidos 
continentem, eficiunt.” Rei agrar. fcript. p. 322. 

§ “* Libra dicitur, quicquid per duodenarii numeri perfece 
tionem adimpletur.” Ibid. p. 323. This was the language of 
the lower ages. Fred. Gronovius blames Scaliger for the im- 
propricty of ufing Libra in this fenfe, and obferves that, to 
{peak corre&tly, he fhould have faid the As-; which in this cafe 
was not confidered as a weight, but as the diwifor omnium 
Je&ilium. De fefter. p 350, I fee nothing wrong in Scaliger’s 
expreffion, ‘* hereditatem integram pondo unis Libre fuiffe 
comprehenfam.” The metaphorical ufe of the As, when.ap- 
plied to eftates, &c. began when the As was the common word 
for a pound; and all the feveral parts and divifions, as Sex- 
tans, Triens, Bes, Dodrans, &c. were fo applied as well as the 
integer itfelf. The lawyers kept to the old form; though 
Libra was afterwards ufed in the fame manner, for the in- 
teger. This appears from Volufius Mecianus, ‘* prima di- 
vifio folidi, id eft, libre, quod As vocatur.” De pec, vet. 395. 
and from the verfes afcribed to Fannius ; 


¢§ Nunc 
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as the Romans had done before them, weighed their very time 
in fcales ; and, becaufe the year * had twelve months, and the 
day twelve hours, they fpoke of them, as fo many pounds of 
time. A furprizing metaphor to be adopted by fuch a mercu- 
rial people. But perhaps, as it was taken up at firft, fo it was 
dropped again, without any reafon. It would not have been 
much amifs in the prefent age, when our time feems to lye 
heavy upon our hands, and fo many pounds of it are {pent with 
fuch an endlefs diflipation, as if it was a real weight. 

‘ If the treatifes, afcribed to Bede, De computo, De ratione 
calculi, unciarum, ete. are really his, it is then certain, that the 
Saxons divided their money pound in the fame manner, into 
1z ounces t+. But to know the divifion of their pound would 
be a matter of very little confequence, unlefs the weight of it 
was known. We_fhould otherwife have no certain ftandard 
by which we could examine their coins, or judge of the pro- 
portion they bore to thofe of other nations. We are much in- 
debted to the late Mr. Folkes for this difcovery ; he has given 
us two eftimates of the Saxon pound, hoth of which 1 fhall 
produce in his own words f. 

** It is reafonable to think, that William the Conqueror in- 
troduced no new weight into his mints; but that the fame 
weight ufed there for fome ages, and.called the pound of the 
Tower, was the old pound of the Saxon moneyers before the 
Conqueft. This pound was lighter than the Troy pound by 
three quarters of an ounce Troy.” 





~ 


«¢ Nunc dicam folidae quae fit divifio Libra, 

Sive Affis: nam fic legum dixere periti, 

Ex quo quid foli capimus : perhibemur habere, 

Dicimur aut partis dominkpro partibus hujus ; 

Uncia nam Libre fideeft, dixere Deuncem.” Ver. 4r. 
Here the words As and Libra feem to be fynonymous. An ex- 
preffion not elegant, may be correct enough, i. e. juftified by 
analogy and ufe. Libra was thus ufed in the lower ages. When 

z Solidi were ftruck out of the Roman pound, it was confider- 

ed as a new integer; thus airee ~¢7ay in the Anthology for 
72 years: Libra teftium in the aét of Marcellinus for 72 wit- 
neffes. 

* << Libra—annus, qui conftat ex xii. menfibus : Libra— 
dies, qui conftat xii. horis.” Rei agrariz f{cript. ut fupra. Vid. 
Plin. H. N. 1. ii. c. 14. 

+ ‘* Libra, five As, eft duodecim unciarum.” Bede opp. 

¢ Table of Englith filver coins, p. 1, 2. 
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‘ Mr. Folkes gives this eftimate of the Saxon pound fom 
very good authority, from a verdié relating to the coinage, 
dated the 30th of O@ober, 18th Hen. VIII. 1527, now re- 
maining in the Exchequer, in which are the following words : 
** And whereas heretofore the merchaunte paid for coynage of 
every pounde Towre of fyne goid, weighing xi oz. quarter 
Troye, iis. vid. Nowe it is determined by the kings highnefs, 
and his faid councelle, that the aforefaid pounde Towre, fhall 
be no more ufed, and occupied; but al maner of golde and 
fylver fhall be wayed by the pounde Troye, which maketh xi 
oz. Troye, which excedith the pounde Towre in weight im 
quarters of the oz,” He refers us likewife to another autho- 
rity much older, taken from the Regifter of the Chamber of 
accounts at Paris The difference of the feveral pounds then 
made ufe of in that kingdom is there computed, «nd the pro- 
portion between the Troy and Ex.glifh pounds is thus eftimated, 
*“* Curoyaume fouloit avoir iv marcas: c’eft affavoir le mare 
de Troyes, qui poite xiv fols, ii den. Efteriins ce poix ..... 
le marc de la Rochelle, dit d’ Angleterre, qui poife xiii s. iv den. 
Fifterlins de poix.” 

‘ This account was probably taken about the beginning of 
Edward the Third’s reign, not long after A.D. 1329; and as 
the proportion is here given ty Mr. Folkes, the weight of the 
Rochelle or Englifh pound will be found 451,76 Troy grains, 
fomething heavier than the former. 

‘ The difference between thefe two eftimates is fo incon%der- 
able, that either of them will anfwer our purpofe, and fhew, 
if not exactly, yet very nearly, the weight of the old Saxon 
pound. But of the two I fhould prefer the lat, becaufe it 
was fo much nearer the Saxon times; and eliimating the 
veight of the feveral pounds, was not ai incidental point, as 
in the former cafe, but the very bufinefs of the writer; and 
becaufe, (which Mr. Folkes did not feem to fufpe&) the Troy 
pound had been eftablifhed in our mints ; and the old Tower 
pound quite difufed, fome years before that eftimate of Henry 
the Eighth was taken. But both thefe computations are fo 
near each other, that they were certainly taken from the fame 
pound, and have in proportion a much greater agreement, 
than the coins which were ftruck out of it.’ 

In the fecond chapter of this work, Mr. Clarke treats of the 
Saxon pound, which Gronovius and bifhop Hooper imagine 
to be Roman, as well as their weights and meafures, and the 
feme which the Romans left in Britain. Our author, however, 
is of opinion, that they brought their own weights and mea- 
fures along with them from Germany, and that their pound 
differs very little from the Colonia weight which is ftill ufed 
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by the Germans in all the money affairs of that country ; and 
he proves his pofition with great accuracy. He thinks, con- 
fequently, that the German and Englifh money was very nearly 
of the fame value, though it appears from a quotation of Mat- 
thew Paris, that the Englifh pound was fomewhat heavier than 
the German ; and he concludes, that the old Saxon pound, the 
fame which was univerfally ufed by the antient Germans, was 
of Greek original. It does not fall within the province of our 
Review to give the reader a detail of all the authorities, efti- 
mate:, and calculations, adduced by the reverend author to 
prove this point. It is fufficient to fay, that his reafoning, 
great part of which is from analogy, is fair, candid, and (fo 
far as the nature of the fubject can admit of prec:fion) conclu- 
five. It may be proper, however, by way of {pecimen, to lay 
one evidence of the relaiion between the Greek and Saxon 
weights, and the writer’s manner of computation, before our 
readers, ‘ The Romans, (fays he) in their money affairs, 
made no ufe of the talent, except in their treat’es and tranfac- 
tions with the Greeks and fome Eaftern nations. A Roman 
talent is a thing inheard of among their writers. ‘The Greeks 
ufe it perpetually, and their nummulary talent was 60 pounds. 
The word Talent does not, I believe, occur in the prefent re- 
mains of the Saxon language; but the weight, the eftimate 
does exatly. Their laws have rated their greater fines in this 
proportion. For the murder of a King the law fays, that the 
Weregylde is 1zo pounds, and his Cynegylde 1201. more; 
j. e. a fine of twice 60 pounds, or two talents, was due to 
the public, and as much more to his family, in all, four 
talents, or 240 pounds. The taking up fuch an uncommon 
way of computation, as was ufed by no other European na- 
tion, but the Greeks, can hardly be thought the work of 
chance. Ifthe Saxons had not been accuftomed to ufe that 
eftimate, they would moft probably have fettled this fine in 


round numbers by the hundred, as the Danes afterwards did: 


their tributes, at zco or 300 pounds: that thefe Saxon laws 
were formed upon the particular proportion of the Greek ta- 
lent can be no queftion ; fince Mr. Folkes has informed us, 
that the talent weight continues in our mint to this very day : 
they have there from time immemorial weighed off all their 
filver by the talent weight: every journey (as they call it) or 
quantity of filver weighed off at one time, being always 60 
pounds, The moneyers did this for fo many ages, only becaufe 
it was cuftomary; but no reafon can be affigned for fuch a 
cuftom, except this, that thofe anceftors of ours, who began 
this ufage of the Greek talent in their mints, had it from the 
Greeks,’ . 
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‘ The common way of reckoning money among the Saxons has 
an appearance of coming from the fame country. They did not 
compute fums of money, as the Romans ufually did, and moft 
of the European nations do at this day, by placing the whole 
fum under fome lefler denominations, and fo many {fefterces, 
livres, milrees, crowns, florens, dollars, &c. but by placing 
it under different articles, by Pounds, Shillings, and Pence ; 
juft as the Minae, Drachmae, Oboli of the Greeks. For in 
their computations, the parts of the obolus were confidered, as 
the parts of the penny are in ours.’ 

Mr. Clarke next proceeds to fhew the remarkable affinity 
fubfifting between the Greek and Saxon languages, of which 
he gives a variety of inftances. Though in different parts of 
his book he feems fond of this analogy, we are inclined to 
think, that fome critics upon the Celtic have, with great Juitice, 
proved the Greek itfelf to be no more than an idiom of that 
language ; and if the Greek is, why not the German and the 
Saxon? It is an inconteftible truth, that the Gaelic, or old 
Erfe language, which was that of the antient Britons, and 
which is fo near expiring now in Scotland, contains an afto- 
nifhing number of Greek words, all derived from the Celtic, 
the mother-tongue. This has led Mr. Innes, (though other- 
wife a very able antiquarian) into a capital error in his en- 
quiry ; for he fuppofes the Irifh language, as now {poken in 
Ireland, to have owed a great number of words to the Latin, 
by which he endeavours to difcredit the antiquities of Ireland. 
The truth, however, is, that the Latines themfelves, and even 
the Tufcans, owed thofe words to the Celtic, to which the 

refent Irifh language undoubtedly approaches much nearer 
than thofe of Greece and Rome. We do not mention this as 
any impeachment of what Mr. Clarke has offered upon this 
fubject ; but we think his difquifition would have been more 
full and fatisfa&tory, if he had carried up his obfervations to 
the fimilarity between the Celtic and the German, or Saxon 
languages, efpecially as he has quoted Lhwyd’s Archeologia Bri- 
tannica, and might have been affifted by fome excellent mo- 
dern diétionaries of the fame kind. Many very pertinent ob- 
fervations to this purpofe, too long to be inferted here, and 
too inftruCtive to be abridged or mutilated, appear in the work 
before us. 

Our author has adduced many ftriking paffages from Ovid, 
to prove that the language of the Greeks, and Getes or Goths, 
had a great affinity to each other. Of this there can be no 
manner of doubt; but it can be accounted for on no other 
principle than that there was.a radical-language, we mean that 


ef the Celts, which was Split among the nations of Europe, _ 
and 
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and many of Afia, and varied according to provincial articu- 
lations. ‘This feems alfo to be the opinion of the great fathers 
of etymologieal knowledge quoted by Mr. Clarke, particularly 
Salmafius, Junius, and Meric Cafaubon, From what we have 
faid, our readers, perhaps, may not agree with this author 
in thinking, that Mr. Sheringham advanced a paradox when he 
faid, that in matters of language and erudition the Greeks had 
borrowed very confiderably trom the Goths. We muft ac- 
knowledge, however, that the truth or falfhood of Shering- 
ham’s opinion muit in a great meafure depend upon a matter of 
faé&t ; which is, whether many Greek words do not exift among 
people who never could have the leaft opportunity of enriching 
their language from that of Greece ; the prefent Irifh, for in- 
ftance, and the Scotch Highlanders ? 

Mr. Clarke believes, that the prefumptive evidence arifing 
from the nature of the Gothic language, is much ftrengthen- 
ed and confirmed by the origin of their trade ; and on this 
fubje& we think his argumentation is ftrong and conclafive. 
The Goths were undoubtedly feated on the weftern fide of the 
Euxine from the moft early ages. The evidence of hiftory 
fays, that the Greeks introduced commerce into their fettle- 
ments; and therefore it may be fairly prefumed, gave them 
weights and meafures which are the ftandards of traffic. We 
mutt refer the reader to the original work for the many curi- 
ous and inftruétive obfervations which our author has made 
upon the commercial intercourfe between the Goths and the 
Greeks. He is of opinion, that the Goths were defcended 
from the Thracians, and that the Greeks and the Thracians 
were only different clans of the fame people; and he elta- 
blifhes his opinion from the moit undeniable proofs that an- 
tiquity offers. 

Mr. Clarke, from his account of the weight and origin of 
the Saxon pound, draws the following conclufions. ‘ Firft of 
all; this is the true reafon why the Saxon or Englifh pound 
was called the pound fterling. Their anceftors brought it 
from the moft eaftern parts of Europe, the fhores of the Eux- 
ine. They called it Libra E/ierlingorum, the pound Efterling 
or Sterling *, to diftinguifh it from the Roman pound ;-which, 
to preferve the fame diftinflion, was called Libra Occidua, or 


— 





‘* Sterling and Efterling are undoubtedly the fame word ; 
but not, as has been conjectured, ‘‘ ex E proithetica Gallo- 
rum vocibus litera § incipientibus non raro addita, uti in /pi- 
ritus, efprit ; fcutiger, efcuyer.” This addition was very common 
in the Franco-gallic, but not in the Saxon. The Saxons ufu- 
ally dropt the initial E in words borrowed from other languages; 
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the Weftern pound. In the acts of pope Marcellinus it is faid, 
that he was depofed by the Libra Occidua*, or Weftern pound ; 
becaufe, at the time thefe a&ts were drawn up, the Roman 
emperors ftruck out of a pound of gold feventy-two + folidi. 





as, fave, trom efclave; feale, efcailles ; flander, efclandre; bifbop, 
epifcopus. What.a variety of conjectures hath been offered, to 
account for the ufe and meaning of the word srratine? It 
has been fuppofed to come from Egypt, -Arabia, Italy, Scot- 
tand, and almoft every region and country but the right. From 
the merchants ; from the workmen in the mint; from the caf- 
tle of that mame in Scotland; from the Saracenic Eftar, or 
Eftaron, a fort of coin; from a far, the ufual mark upon 
Jewith indentures, or bonds; from the Saxon fecre, a rule 
or ftandard, and even from the bird farling: fee Spelman, 
Somner, Hooper, Lowndes, &c. Gronovius, after reciting 
moft of thefe conje&tures, declares in favour of another, not le’ 
improbable than any of the former. ‘* Et tamen non Soli- 
** dorum, fed Sterlingorum hec libra vocitata, quia verifimile 
** eft, tum illum nummum maxime frequentatum fuifle.” De 
pec. vet. p. 158. 

* * Hiomnes funt viri ele@i, Linra gcerpua qui teftimo- 
«¢ nium perhibent . . . quoniam in txxiu folidoruim libra oc- 
‘« cidua in reparationem furgit annus.” Labbe Concil. tom. 
i. p. 942. Scaliger was very clear in this point: ** Occiduam 
* quidem libram intelligo Romanam, quae diftingueretur a 
*‘ ea, qua uterentur Confiantinopolitani, qui dicerentur Ori- 
** entales.” Scal. de re numm. p. 65. But Gronovius with 
fome diffidence: ‘* Commodiflimum videtur Occiduam fimpli- 
** citer intelligere Romanam five Italicam... libram.” De 
pec. vet. p. 351. 

‘+ “ Siquis folidos appendere voluit aurj coi, v1 foiidos 
*‘ quaternorum fcriptulorum, noftris vultibus figuratos, ap- 
«* pendat pro fingulis unciis.” Cod. Theod. |, xii. tit. 70. p. 5. 
And thus the Juftinian code: ‘* Quotiefcunque certa folidorum 
fumma pro tituli quantitate debetur, & auri mafia traniinit- 
titur, in ux folidos libra feratur.” Cod. 1. x. tit. 70. p. 5. 
I agree with the very learned cardinal Noris, that the 
Aéta Marcellini are certainly not genuine. They allude (as 
he obferves) to a law of Honorius, in A.D. 395. And this 
very pafiage proves the fame thing: the number of folidi was 
not brought to 72 in the pound, till after Marcellinus’s death. 
But to conclude from the number of folidi in the pound, that 
the pound itfelf was altered, was concluding without premifes. 
Here the cardinal took up with the current cpinion, without 
giving himfelf the trouble to examine it.’ 
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The meaning of the expreflion was, that the fcale turned 
againft Marcellinus by the whole weight of the Weftern 
pound ; i.e. the evidence of feventy-two perfons, men_ of 
weight and credit, Aurei all. It was a fort of pun, playing 
upon the word Pound. But the evidence of this paffage is for 
that reafon more decifive ; for fuch allufions are ufually made 
to things well known, and turn upon familiar expreflions. 
Whether the aéts of: pope Marcellinus are genuine, or not, is 
a queftion, that T am no way concerned in. It is the fame 
thing, with regard to this point, whether they were written in 
the fourth or fifth century. That they are ancient is certain ;, 
becaufe the confequence of this real, or fuppofed, determina- 
tion was fo confiderable, that the number 72 was fixed by 
the old laws of England, as the legal number of witneffes 
for depofing bifhops. The laws *of Henry I. fay, That a 
bifhop fhall not be depofed, but by 72 witneffes; and popes 
by no authority whatfoever. Popes were then become abfolute 
princes, arbiters of Europe, and much above the reach of any 
fynodical decifions: the bifhops themfelves were in no great 
danger of being depofed, when it was neceflary to fupport the 
charge againft them by fuch a cloud of witneffes, 

‘2. This diftinétion of the Eaftern and Weftern, or Greek 
and Roman, pounds continving for fo many ages, and in the 
fame proportion, is an evidence that the pounds themfelves 
were always of the fame weight, without any confiderable va- 
riation. Hence it follows, that bifhop Hooper’s, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot’s, Monficur Eifenfchmid’s account of a Mina Ajtica 
antiqua, média, &c, are opinions taken up without any proper 
authority.’ 

{ To be continued in our next. ] 





Il. The Ruins of Poeftum, or Pofidonia, a City of Magna Greeia, 
in the Kingdom of Naples ; containing a Defeription and Views of 
the remaining dntiquitics, with the antient and modern Hiftory, 
Inferiptions, &c. aad fome Obfervations on the antient Dorick 
Order. Folio. Pr. 16s. White. 


O* opening this magnificent book, the firft thing which 
prefents itfelf to our view, is a plate, in the title-page, 
exhibiting the moft extraordinary infcription we ever remember 
to have feen; which, if we miftake not, our mofit learned an- 
tiquarians will find very difficult of explanation. It was ¢o- 
pied from a farcophagus of rough ftone, about eight foot im 
length, and two foot and a half wide, which was found near 





* << Et non dampnetur praeful, nifi in 72 teftibus, neque 
‘* praeful fummus a quoguam judicetur.” Leg, Sax. p. 237. 
| this 
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this antient city. The learned, it feems, are by no means ae 
greed in their conjectures about it. They have not even de- 
termined whether the charaéters are the letters of any alpha- 
bet, or hieroglyphics. Some have pronounced them Egyptian; 
another hath fuppofed them to be marks ufed by the Gnottics, 
or Bafilidians ; a third fuppofes them to be Cuphic; and our 
learned author is of opinion they are Pheenician, or Pelafgian. 
Be this as it may, we hope that our learned Society of Antiqua- 
rians will favour the world with their opinion concerning an 
infcription which appears fo totally unintelligible to the literati 
of Italy. 

We fhall.tranfcribe from the preface the following account 
of the difeovery of thefe ruins. ‘ In the year 1755, an ap- 
prentice to a painter at Naples, who was on a vifit to his friends 
at Capaccio, by accident took a walk to the mountains which 
furround the territory of Poeftum. ‘The only habitation he 
perceived, was the cottage of a farmer, who cultivated the beft 
part of the ground, and referved the reft for pafture. The 
ruins of the antient city made a part of this view, and particu- 
larly ftruck the eyes of the young painter; who, approaching 
nearer, faw with aftonifhment, walls, towers, gates, and tem- 
ples. Upon his return to Capaccio, he confulted the neigh- 
bouring people about the origin of thefe monuments of an- 
tiquity. He could only learn, that this part of the country had 
been uncultivated, and abandoned during their memory; that 
about ten years before, the farmer, whofe habitation he had 
noticed, eftablifhed himfelf there; and that having dug in 
many places, and fearched amongft the ruins which lay round 
him, he had found treafures fufficient to enable him to pur- 
chafe the whole. At the painter’s return to Naples, he in- 
formed his mafter of thofe particulars, whofe curiofity was fo 
greatly excited by the defcription, that he took a journey to 
the place, and made drawings of the principal views. Thefe 
were fhewn to the king of Naples, who ordered the ruins to be 
cleared, and Pocftum arofefrom the obfcurity in which it had re- 
mained for upwards of feven hundred years, as little known to 
the neighbouring inhabitants, as to travellers.’ 

In the firft chapter of this work, the author gives an hiftori- 
cal account of the city of Poftum, which was fituated at the 
bottom of a fmall bay, at about a mile ftom the fea, one league 
eaft from the mouth of the river Silarus, and twenty-two 
leagues fouth-eaft of Naples. The exact period of its founda- 
tion, as alfo the people by whom it was built, are matters of 
great uncertainty ; but there is reafon to believe it of the higheft 
antiquity. It appears that when Rome was yet in its infancy, 


the Lucanians poffefled themfelves of this city; and that it 
2 con- 
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continued in their poffeffion, till it was taken by the Romans in 
the 48oth year of Rome, and became a Roman colony. It was 
afterwards a municipal town. During the government of the 
Czfars, no mention is made of Pceftum by any author of 
credit. Inthe year of Chrift 930 it was pillaged and burnt 
by the Saracens, and in 1080 almoft totally deftroyed by 
Guifcard. 

Such are the principal events which the curious reader will 
find related more at large by this author, who carefully fup- 
ports his faéts by quotations from the writings of the antients. 
He then enumerates the famous men who were natives of this 
city, and concludes the chapter with feveral paflages from the 
Latin poets, in which they have celebrated the rofes of Poef. 
tum. The following chapter contains all the infcriptions that 
have been found fince the city was difcovered. Such of our 
readers as are curious in thefe matters, we refer to the book 
itfelf. To this fucceeds the defcription of Poeftum in its pre- 
fent ftate, whence we learn that it is of an oblong figure, a- 
bout two miles and a half in circumference; that it has four 
gates oppofite to each other, and that on the walls are placed 
here and there towers of different height ; but. that thofe 
which are near the gates, and which are larger than the reft, 
are modern. With regard to the fituation of this antient city, 
our author obferves that it muft have been unwholefome, on. 
account of the Palus Lacanig on one fide, and a number of 
bituminous fprings on the other, befides a ftream of fulphureous 
water on the eaft, Hence it was neceflary to convey water to 
the city by means of aqueduds, of which many veftiges re- 
main. 

The principal remains of antiquity are a theatre, an am- 
phitheatre, and three temples. The two firlt are much ruin- 
ed; but the temples are wonderfully preferved. From the ar- 
chitefure of thefe temples, our author judicioufly fuppofes 
them to be of very great antiquity. At the end of this vo- 
lume are four capital prints, engraved by Miller, which do him 
great credit as an artift. The firft exhibits a general view of 
Poeftum in its prefent ruined condition, in which the three 
temples abovementioned are peculiarly confpicuous, together 
with the walls of the city and other ‘ruins, interfperfed with 
trees and other objeéts, fo as to form a very agreeable land- 
fcape, and convey to the beholder a perfe&t idea of the place 
and circumjacent country. ‘The fecond plate prefents us with 
a fide-view of the three temples, taken together, fo as to make 
them form one grand obje&, yet fo admirably contrived as to 
render them fufficiently diftin& from each other. This is, in- 
deed, a fine print. Plate the third, exhibits an internal view 
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of the temple Amphiproftylos: this print has alfo great merit, 
In plate the fourth, we behold the magnificent temple Perip- 
teros, which is one of the fineft examples of the ancient Do- 
ric archite€ture we ever remember to have feen. In thort, the 
whole work is executed with fo much tafte and judgment, that 
doubtlefs our virtuofi will confider it as a valuable addition to 


their: collections. 





II. The great Chriftian Do&rine of Original Sin defended ; Evia 
dences of its Truth produced, and Arguments to the contrary an- 
JSwered. Containing, in particular, a Reply to the Objeétions and 
Arguings of Dr. John Taylor, in bis Book, Intitled, “* The 
“© Scripture -Do&rine of Original Sin propofed to free and candid 
‘* Examination, &c.” By the late Reverend and Learned \o- 
nathan Edwards, M. A. Prefdent of the College of New Jer- 
fey. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Keith. 


HOUGH original fin is a phrafe which does not occur in 
the whole compafs of the Bible, yet the nature of the 
crime, and the manner in which it was committed are fo fully 
related, that they who admit the authority of the Scriptures, 
make no queftion of the fa&. The great point in difpute is, 
what was the effect of this t:anfgreffion; or in what degree 
its guilt and punifhment may be faid to affect the pofterity of 
Adam ? 

Dr. Taylor, and fome of the moft rational authors who 
have written upon the fubjeét, have afferted, that the confe- 
quences of Adam’s tranfgreilion were labour, forrow, and 
mortality ; and that fo far, and no farther, our faith upon 
this article fhould extend. 

And indeed this opinion feems to be extremely reafonable, 
if we only confider the hiftory of the Fall. When God comes 
to pronounce the fentence of condemnation upon Adam, he 
fays, duft thou art, and unto duft thou foalt return, In thefe 
words we have no intimation that Adam’s guilt was to be im- 
puted to his defcendants ; not a fyllable of any moral corrup- 
tion derived from their birth, rendering them children of 
wrath, and hated of God from their cradles; not a werd of 
their becoming, on that account, liable to eternal damnation : 
whereas if there had been any thing of this nature intended, 
it would certainly have been mentioned, in order to move the 
offenders to a deeper humiliation for their fin, and a greater 
care to amend their lives by repentance. And furely the fa- 
cred writer would not have omitted any circumftance of this 


importance, in a place where he profeffedly treats of the fall 
of 
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of our firft parents, the punifhment of their difobedience, and 
the unhappy condition to which they were then reduced. 
From this profound filence we have reafon to fufpe&, that all 
the fatal confequences ufually attributed to the Fall, except- 
ing thofe we have already mentioned, are rather the inyen- 
tions of men, than the dotines of revelation. : 

To which we may add, that our Saviour has not faid a word 
of original fin; nor given us the leaft intimation, that he 
came to redeem us from the guilt of Adam’s tranfgreflion. 

Yet notwithitanding thefe, and many other objedions which 
may be urged againft the doctrine of hereditary guilt, it hds 
been fupported by innumerable writers, and infifted on as one 
of the moft important articles of the Chriftian faith. 

The author of this treatiie, is a very ftrenuous defender of 
this hypothefis. In the firit part he undertakes to prove the cor- 
ruption of human nature; and for this purpofe «ndeavours to 
fhew, that all mankind, without exception, are guilty of fin, and 
that. all fin deferves eternal deftruétion : from whence he in- 
fcrs, that there is an evil and deftructive propenfity in the hy- 
man mind. This, he fays, is farther manifeft, in that alll 
men fin immediately, continually, and progreffively. This, 
he thinks, likewife appears by the great prevalence of wicked- 
nefs, by the extreme folly and ftupidity of all mankind in 
matters of religion, by the fuperior number of wicked men in 
all ages, and by the infufficiency of all the means which have 
been ufed .to ftop the progrefs of evil. 

In oppofition to thefe arguments it has been alleged, that 
if fin fuppofes a nature originally corrupt, it will follow, that 


Adam’s nature was originally corrupt. 
Qur author replies, that a vicious propenfity is not to be 


inferred from one accidental failing, but from a continued 
and invariable courfe of finning. 

It is farther objected, that there is no neceflity to attribute 
the wickednefs of mankind to any depravity of nature. Man’s 


own free-will is caufe fufficient. 
In anfwer to this evafion, Mr. Edwards afks, how then 


comes it to pafs, that mankind fo univerfally agree in this 
abufe of their freedom? If there be no natural tendency in 
this cafe, the univerfal finfulnefs of mankind is unaccount- 
able. 

It is faid by many of the oppofers of the doétrine of origi- 
nal fin, that the corruption of the world may be owing, not 


to a depraved nature, but to bad exampie., 
Our author anfwers: ift. This is accounting for the cor- 


ruption of the world by the corruption of the world.  2dly. 
There has been given to the world an example of virtue, which, 
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were it not for the depravity of nature, would have influence 
on them that live under the gofpel, beyond all other exam- 
ples, and that is the example of Jefus Chrift. And, 3dly, the 
influence of bad example without a corruption of heart, will 
not account for the early wickednefs of children, efpecially 
thofe of pious parents. 

Some oppofers of the doctrine in queftion, to account for 
the general prevalence of wickednefs, obferve, that, in the 
courfe of nature, our fenfes grow up firft, and the animal 
paffions get the ftart of reafon. 

Mr. Edwards replies, that this fcheme is attended with the 
very fame difficulties which they who advance it would avoid : for 
it fuppofes, that the Author of nature has put the foul into fuch 
a fituation, that the inevitable confequence is, a ftrong pro- 
penfity to fin, as foon as the foul is capable of finning. 

Laftly, it is alledged, that feeing men in this world are in 
a ftate of trial, it is fit that their virtue fhould meet with 
trials ; and confequently, that it fhould have oppofition and 
temptation to overcome; not only from without, but from 
within, from the animal paffions and appetites ; that by the 
conflict and victory our virtue may be refined and eftablifhed. 

In anfwer to this objetion, our author fays, ‘ Either the 
{tate of temptation, which is fuppofed to be ordered for men’s 
trial, amounts on the whole to a prevailing tendency to that 
itate of general wickednefs and ruin, which has been proved 
to take place, or it does not. If it does not amount toa 
tendency to fuch an effeét, then how does it account for it? 
When it is inquired, -y what caufe fuch an effec fhould come 
to pafs, is it not abfurd to alledge a caufe, which is owned at 
the fame time to have no tendency to fuch an effe&t? which 
is as much as to confefs, that it will not account for it. I 
think, it has been demonitrated, that this effect muft be owing 
to fome prevailing tendency. If the other part of the dilemma 
be taken, and it be faid, that this ftate of things does imply 
a prevailing tendency to that effeét, which has been proved, 
viz. that all mankind, without the exception of fo much as one, 
fin againft God, to their own deferved and juft eternal ruin ; 
and not only fo, but fin thus immediately, as foon as capable 
of it, and fin continually, and have more fin than virtue, and 
have guilt that infinitely outweighs the value of all the good- 
nefs any ever have, and that the generality of the world in all 
ages are extremely ftupid and foolifh, and of a wicked charac- 
ter, and aétually perifh for ever; I fay, if the ftate of temp- 
tation implies a natural tendency to fuch an effe& as this, it is 
a very evil, corrupt, and dreadful ftate of things, as has been 
already largely fhewn. 


z ‘ Befides, 
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© Befides, fuch a ftate has a tendency to defeat its own fup- 
pofed end, which is to refine, ripen, and perfect virtue in 
mankind, and fo to fit men for the greater eternal happinels 
and glory : whereas, the effe& it tends to, is the reverfe of 
this, viz. general, eternal infamy-and ruin, in all generations. 
It is fuppofed, that men’s virtue muft have paffions and appe- 
tites to ftruggle with, in order to have the glory and reward of 
victory ; but the confequence is, a prevailing, continual, and 
generally effectual tendency, not to men’s victory over evil ap- 
petites and paffons, and the glorious reward of that vidtory, but 
to the victory of evil appetites and lufts ower men, and utterly 
and eternally deftroying them. If a trial of yirtue be requi- 
fite, yet the queftion is, whence comes fo general a failing in 
the trial, if there be no depravity of nature? If confli& and 
war be neceflary, yet furely there is no neceffity that there 
Should be more cowards than good foldiers; unlefs it be necef- 
fary that men fhould be overcome and deftroyed: efpecially it 
is net neceflary that the whole world as it were fhould lie ip 
wickednefs, and fo lie and die in cowardice.’ 

In oppofition to the arguments which this writer has hitherto 
produced in favour of original fin; it may be faid, that the 
wickednefs of mankind is no proof, that they derive a mora] 
depravity from their firft parents. For, taking nature as we 
find it, it is the fame thing, with refpeé& to man, whether the 
Creator has entailed this nature upon him, as a defcendant 
from Adam, or invefted him with it, by an immediate a& of 
creation. Man has as little agency in the one cafe, as in the 
other; is equally paffive in both; and it would have been as 
fully confiftent with the goodnefs of his Maker, to have created 
him what he originally is, out of the earth, as to make him 
what he is, a defcendant from Adam. It is not improbable, 
therefore, but that the prefent conititution of the human mind 
may be agreeable to the original defign of the Creator, and no 
ways corrupted by the tranfgreffion of our firft parents. 

Our author thinks, that the univerfal reign of death over 
perfons of all ages indifcriminately, with its awful circum- 
ftances and attendants, proves that men come finful into the 
world. 

This, we apprehend, is no evidence of the point in queftion ; 
unlefs the author could prove, that to /ufr a temporal evil, 
and to be punifbed eternally, is the fame thing. 

The fecond part of this work contains obfervations on fome 
particular paflages of Scripture, whick are fuppofed to prove 
the doétrine of original fin. 

In the firft feftion Mr. Edwards endeavours to fhew, that 


our firft parents were created with a moral rectitude of heart, 
S a This, 
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This, he thinks, appears, 1ft, in that Adam’s fin, with rela- 
tion to the forbidden fruit, was the firft fin he committed; 
and 2dly, in that he was, before his tranfgreffion, furrounded 
with teftimonies and fruits of God’s favour. 

Allowing the truth of thefe propofitions, we may allege 
that all the defcendants of Adam have an equal fhare of mo- 
ral rectitude, before they are guilty of actual fin. And thus 
the doétrine of original righteoufnefs amounts to nothing. 

Solomon fays, God hath made man upright, but they have Sought 
eut many inventions. This, fays our author, is a very clear text 
for original righteoufnefs. 

This paflage, in our opinion, by no means implies, that the 
wickednefs of mankind is the natural and neceffary confe- 
querice of the Fall; but rather, that it is the refult of human 
invention. 

In the fecond fe&tion, Mr. Edwards endeavours to prove, 
that the firft threatning implied a fpiritual and eternal death, 
or a ftate of everlafting mifery, under the wrath and curfe of 
God. 

But admitting that everlafting mifery is the proper fruit and 
punifhment of perfonal fin ; we cannot from thence infer, that 
all mankind were rendered obnoxious to everlafting pun‘/bment, 
for a tranfgreflion in which they were nor perfonally concerned. 

In the third fe&tion, the author attempts to prove, that 
God, in bis conititution with Adam, dealt with mankind in 
general, as included in their firft father; and that the threat- 
ening of death, in cafe he fhould eat of forbidden fruit, had 
refpe& not only to him, but to his pofterity. 

On this topic, nothing can be more fenfible and juft, than 
the following obfervation of Dr. Taylor. 

«* That the conduét of anceftors fhould affect the external 
circumitances of pofterity, is a conftitution juft and wife, and 
may anfiver good purpofes; and that reprefentatives of civil 
focieties, or any other perfons intrufted with the manage- 
ment of affairs, may injure thofe who employ them, is agree- 
able to a ftate of trial-and imperfeSion: but that any man, 
without my knowledge or confent, fhould fo reprefent me, 
that when he is guilty, Iam to be reputed guilty ; and when 
he tranigrefles, I fhall be accountable and punifhable for his 
trangreilicn, and thereby fubjefted to the wrath and curfe of 
God ; nay farther, that his wickednefs fhall give me a /nful 
nature, and ail this before 1am born, and confequently while 
I am in no capacity of &nowing, helping, or hindering what 
he doth :—Surely any one, who dares ufe his underftandipg, 
muft clearly fee this is unreafonable, and altogether incon- 
fiftent with the truth and goodnefs of God.” 
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In the three fubfequent chapters, our author has collected a 
great variety of texts from the Old and New Teftament, by 
which he has made a very ftrenuous attempt to fupport the 
doétrine in difpute. 

After a long comment on part of the fifth chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epiftle to the Romans; he fays, ‘ As this place in ge- 
neral is very full and plain, fo the do&rine of the corruption 
of nature, as derived from Adam, and alfo the imputation of 
his firft fin, are both clearly taught in it. The imputation of 
Adam’s one tranfgreffion, is indeed moft direétly and fre- 
quently afferted. We are here affured, that dy one man’s fin, 
Death paffed on all; all being adjudged to this punifhment, as 
having finned (fo it is implied) in that one man’s fin. And it 
is repeated over and over, that all are condemned, many are dead, 
many made finners, &c. by one man’s offence, by the difobedience of 
one, and by one offence. And the doctrine of original depravity 
is alfo here taught, when the Apoftle fays, by one man fin en- 
tered into the world; having a plain refpe& (as hath been fhewn) | 
to that univerfal corruption and wickednefs, as well as guilt, 
which he had before largely treated of.’ 

In the third part, the author obferves, that the reprefenta- 
tions of the redemption by Chrift, every where in Scripture, 
lead us to fuppofe, that a// mankind are /nners, and redeemed 
from fz. But this reprefentation, he thinks, is not confiftent 
with the opinion of thofe who oppofe the dodrine of original 
guilt; becaufe with refpeé& to perfonal fin, a very great part 
of mankind, viz. infants, live and die perfectly innocent. 

The truth of the doétrine of original fin, is, likewife, he 
tells us, very clearly manifeft from what the Scripture fays of 
that change of fate, which is reprefented as neceflary to an ac- 
tual intereft in the fpiritual and eternal bleflings of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

The Scripture, we confefs, fpeaks of a mew creature, a new 
man, &c. but a new creature, in the language of the apoftolic 
writers, is a Chriftian converted from a ftate of heathenifm. 
The difpenfation of Chrift is as it were a new creation, a ftate, 
the principles and maxims of which are totally different from 
thofe of the heathen world. ‘This great-alteratioh and fudden 
tranfition from a life of heathenifin to the difcipline of Chrift, 
from pagan darknefs to divine light, from the power of Satan 
unto God, from the purfuits of animal life to the love of he- 
linefs and purity, are properly and emphatically exprefled, by 
being begotten, born again, or regenerated, becoming mew creatures, 
and mew men. A change of evil habits and cuftoms is al! that 
feems to be required in order to become 2 worthy meinber of 
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the kingdom of Chrift. We do not find that it is neccifeny, nor 
indeed is it poffible, for any moral agent to change his nature. 

In the laft part objeftions are anfwered. But we fhall not 
extend this article any farther, as what we have already faid 
may be thought fufficient, by the generality of our readers. 

This work is the produétion of an able Writer,and contains as 
much as can well be urged in defence of the doétrine of original 
fin. But the author has applied feveral paffages of fcripture to 
the depravity of nature, which evidently relate to the perfonal 
wickednefs of mankind. Thus, according to our apprehen- 
fion, human nature is unreafonably depreciated, and Adam 
unjuftly charged with the iniquity of his defcendants. 








IV. Critica Hebraa: or, a Hebrew-Englith Di@ionary, without 
Points: in which the feveral Derivatives are reduced to their 
genuine Roots, their Jpecific Significations from thence illuftrated, 
and exemplified by Paffages cited at Length from Scripture, the fe- 
veral Verfions of which are occafionally corrected. The Whole fup- 
plying the Place of a Commentary on the Words and more difficult 
Paffages in the facred Writings. By Julius Bate, M. A. Refor 
of Sutton, im Suffex. Quarto. Pr. 18s. Folingfby. 


T gives us pleafure to find, that the learned are now gene- 

rally agreed in rejecting the Hebrew points. Mr. Park- 

hurft fome time fince publifhed a lexicon without them, and 
Mr. Bate has followed his example. 

We cannot, however, agree with this writer, in what he fays 
concerning the ufe of the Oriental diale&ts, in the interpretation 
of the Hebrew fcriptures. He tells us, that he has not amufed 
himfelf with Syriac or Arabic etymologies of Hebrew words ; 
that we may fee, by the Chaldee in Daniel, what little depend- 
ence there is upon tHe identity; and that, without this, we 
might as well fetch the derivation from the Dutch, and con- 
ftrue the Bible by a Dutch didtionary, as by an Arabic one. 

The learned Dr. Hunt, having confidered this point in a 
ciffertation, De Utilitate Lingue Arabica, fays——En fummam 
hixguarum Orittitalium, non dicam, convenientiam, fed et cognationem, 
imo, fi ita logui liceat, un1tatemM! And again: Pro certiffimo 
habere poteflis, nibil ef@ in univerfa rerum natura, quod ad veram 
Hebrai/mi Biblici cognitioncm magis tonducit, quam ejufdem cum 
Arabica, Syriact, caterifgue Orientalibus linguis affinitatem prebe 
intellexiffe —Hee lingua [fcl. Arabica] affini Jue Hebraa, inopi 
Jam incultaque, tam filicitir fuccurrit, totque gus non tantum voces, 
Jed et vocum fignificationes, per immenfum fere feculorum decurfum, 
puras atque integras confervavit, ut qui vel mediosrem ejus fperitiam 

cum 
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cum Hehraicis fudiis covjunxerit, ne illum auda&er affirmare aufim, 
majores in vera Jacri idiomatis cognitione, intra unum vel alterum an- 
num, progrifus fa@urum, quam fi, neceffario hoc auxilio deftitutus, 
mera commentatorum, ulcunque alias doforum, leBioni, per totam vitam 
incubuerit. Schindler, Ludovicus De Dieu, Ravius, Hottinger, 
Bochart, Pocock, Walton, Caftellus, Erpenius, Schultens, and 
many others, have made obfervations to the fame purpofe. 
But they who have the Lexicon Hebraicum Sele&tum Foban. Clodii, 
or manufcript copies of Schultens’ Hebrew Lexicon, have fuch 
inftanc_s of the utility of the Arabic in the interpretation of 
fcripture, as muft evince the unreafonablenefs of objeCing to 
the ufc of that language in the compilation of a Hebrew dic- 
tionary. 

The Hebrew dialest is entirely confined to the books of the 
Old Teftament; and there are fome words of fingular occur- 
rence, whofe fignifications are beft explained by comparing 
them with the fame words in the Arabic. Ouc author him- 
felf allows, that it is no eafy matter to fettle the primary idea, 
fenfe, and notion of each root. A lexicographer then fhould 
ufe all the helps he can meet with in his etymological invefti- 
gations : and in the Arabic language we have the advantage 
of feveral excellent lexicons. 

Mr. Bate is a profeffed admirer of the late Mr. Hutchinfon, 
and frequently refers his reader to the works of that author. 
Under the article A193 he fays: ‘ This word occurs only asa 
noun, and is the name of the hieroglyphical compound figure 
of the four animals on the ark ; as alfo of the three agents of 
the firmament, when fpoke of, as figures of the Divine Perfons, 
and their power and agency. The whole fcheme of redemp- 
tion, and the attributes, and the diftin& parts of the perfons in 
Jehovah, in the economy of the Chriftian covenant, and fo 
the whole Bible, were defcribed in this, the firft way of writing; 
and the ftatue, with all its appendages, fet up at Eden, as 
the original record, and lively oracles of God, for the benefit 
of Adam and his pofterity, who never were without this book 
of the law, till God fulfilled it on earth ; and never can be 
now, fince God has been pleafed to defcribe it in the facred 
writings. It is an incredible number of lyes the apoftate Jews 
have told us on this head, to blind and miflead us. But as the 
_ Chriftian church has a/qways been fenfible of the great import- 
ance of this divine Sn calling the anitnals in it, figures of 
the bufine/s of the Son of God, [Vide Irenwus, p, 224. Edit. 
Grabe ; and Pererius in Apocalypfin, Colon, Agrip. 1620, p. 
842, 3.] it cannot but be cf real fervice to the caufe of truth 
to illuftrate and explain it. Mr, Hutchinfon {tt heartily to 
this great work, and remoyed the veil, and laid open the ark 
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of God to the prying. curious, and humble Chriftian, who, 
with amazement, beholds here The Evernal Three pourtrayed to 
fight asin covenant for his falvation, and invefted with glory, 
miglt, maicfiy, end dominion. But, as if a curfe were ftitl 
to attend the looking into thefe facred myfteries, the mouths 
of — bes fees have been open, with every thing but ar- 
gumer inft Mr. Hutchin‘on for his pious labours. The 
mel and the pu'pit have fweated with oppofing him—nvay the 
pulpit: ftenk with the naufeous Huff that has been thrown at 
him fer it. Whoever would fee the evafions the enemics of 
Chrift have th:ewn out as blinds on this fubje&t, which are as 
full cf matice as they are void of fenfe and confiftency, may 
read many of them in Dr. Sharpe’s Cherubim; who, though 
he neither uncerftoed what the prophets have written about - 
them, nor what the cnemy hath oppofed, nor even what he 
has written himfelf, Lut hath followed his guides im their in- 
~ svg and wilful blindnefs beth, hath done encugh to 
fhew, that the Jews were as well aware, as fore who call 
themfelves Chriftizns are’ now, of what importance this biero- 
glyphical evidence is to the caufe of a Trinity in Unity ; the 
incarnation cf the Lon of the tribe of Judah ; and fanétifica- 
tion of the Hely Spirit.’ 

We leave our readers to make their own remarks on this para- 
graph.—Inthe courfe of this work curlearned author labours asa 
commentator, as well as lexicographer ; and not only illuftrates 
fome obfcure paflages, but alfo enriches his dictionary with 
feveral profound difquifitions on the fcripture philofophy in 

-Genefis, on fymbolical reprefentations of rhe Triuxe Ged, etymo- 
logical evi idence, and other matters. 

con & God, er Gods, he fays, is derived from MON an 
cath, orcurfe; and that Jehovah took his name from this a, is 
plain, he thinks, from Deut. xxix. 13. where God brings the 
Ifraelites into his Ale, that he might be Ale‘m to them, and they 
his people ; or that he might be confederate with them againit all 
oppofers of the law, or covenant of grace ; and that confe- 
quently /wern ‘riends, allies, or confederates, is the import of 
the title. He likewife tells us, * that it is the myftery of the 
Trinity in Unity, which is pointed out by this, and other 
names of God being in the plural number.’ 

TUR allo fignifies an oak, $ as amemortial, he fays, of the 
oath and covensit of God.’ 

The oath therefore, we are to fuppofe, farnithed the world 
with proper names for G:d and ancak. If the reader is not 
fatisfied with this ctymo rete peaeen, he muft have recourfé 
to the works of Mr. Hut chinn, to which he is referred. 
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COW, the heavens, according to Mr. Bate, is derived 
from EW, zo place, or di/pofe ; and the noun is regularly p/acers, 
difpofers, orderers ; implying their power over other things. 

He adds, ‘ Mr. Hutchinfon has fuggefted a farther reafon, 
becaufe they are the names or /ubflitutes of the perfons in Jehovah. 
That /ight is the name of one perfon, and /pirit of another, and 
fire alfo ufed as a name of God, fee in Mr. Hutchinfon’s works, 
at large.’ 

The plural of SW, a@ name, is FWAW, from which TSW 
is a word abfolutely diftin@ ; and therefore it is abfurd in the 
Hutchinfonians to confound thefe ideas. ‘The true fenfe of the 
root is preferved in the Arabic: radix MCW, fays Gjauharius, 
Jignat altitudinem. 

Speaking of the j/olar light, Mr. Bate informs us, that it is, 
in fubftance, air melted, thin, fine, fubtle, and formed out of 
darkne/s by the aétion of fire, at the orb of the fun; and having 
quoted feveral paffages from the Old Teftament, in which it is 
faid, The fun foall be turned into darkne/s, &. He thus proceeds: 
‘ This is the grand fecret of philofophy ; and if the light can 
be turned into darknefs, and con‘equently the darknefs be 
changed into light again, as light was made out of the dark- 
nefs upon the face of the deep at firft, then the caufe of moticn 
will lie level to every capacity ; and we fhall fee what that ex- 
panfion, or expanfive force is, Mofes aicribes the movements 
of this fyftem to. And all the heterodox notions and idolatrous 
images of Dr. S. Clark, Sir 1. Newton, the other Deifts or 
Atheifts, as well as Arians and Socinians, will fall together. 
It is a fhort queftion, whether air can become light, and light 
a'r and darknefs again ; whether light and darknefs are confub- 
ftantial, or are air in different conditions. God fays they are, 
and are changeable into each other by the /aguation or fluidity 
of their component atoms.’ 

After this quotation the reader can have no doubt, but that, 
if he wants to know the true movements of the folar fyftem, or 
examine more deeply into the fecrets of nature, he mnft apply 
to Rabbies Hutchinfon and Bate. Thefe renowned myftagogues 
w*‘l moreover give him ¢ the neceflary keys to open the trea- 
fures of knowledge locked up in thé Hebrew tongue ;’ they 
will, as our author exprefies himfelf, * remove the veil, and 
jay open the ark of God ;’ they will give him ‘a true fight 
both of the myftical imagery on the lid of it, and of the Chrif- 
tian truths, which the golden pot, Aaron’s rod, and the tables 
of the covenant contained in them, 
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V. The Works of Horace, in Englith Verfe, by Mr. Duncombe, 
Sen. J. Duncombe, M. A. and other Hands. With Notes Hif/- 
torical and Critical. The jfecond Edition. To which is added, 
many Imitations, now firft publifhed. \2mo. Pr. 12s. White. 


HE editor informs us, that having, for above thirty 

i years, amufed himfelf, at different times, by tranf- 
lating now and then an ode of Horace, as it happened to ftrike 
his fancy, he at laft entertained the thought of completing 
the four books of Odes, and the Secular Ode, partly from his 
own tranflations, and partly by adopting fuch verfions and imi- 
tations as he defpaired to equal ; that by the affiftance of his fon 
he was enabled to accomplifh this defign ; and that afterwards, 
by the advice of fome learned friends, the Epodes, Satires, Epif- 
tles, and Art of Poetry were added, in order to make the work 
complete. 

In this edition about fifty new Imitations are inferted; and 
moft of the Satires and Epiftles, that were in blank verfe, are 
put into rhyme. 

None of the Odes are here tranflated into the common heroic 
meafure. This, as Mr. Duncombe obferves, would have been 
improper, as they were originally defigned for mufic: a cir- 
cumftance to which fome of our beft tranflators have not at- 
tended. 

Inthe new tranflations the authors have attempted to trace 
the original as clofely as they could, confiftently with the ge- 
nius and elegance of the Englifh language; and have taken 
particular care to avoid one fault, which, though countenanced 
by modern practice, is always offenfive to a judicious ear ; that 
is, the promifcuous ufe of you and thou, 

In many of thefe Imitations there is the true Horatian fpirit. 
Several of the Odes, which are mere dagatelles, feem to be en- 
livened by anew application, and additional touches of deli- 
cacy and humour. Others, which commemorate the victories 
of Auguftus, are happily accommodated to fome of the late 
remarkable atchievements of the Britifh arms. But as we have 
here the produtions of many * different writers, it is not to be 
imagined that they are all diftinguifhed by an equal fhare of 


poetical 





* Mr. Dryden, Mr. Pope, Dr. Swift, Bifhop Atterbury, Mr. 
Prior, Mr. Walfh, Lord Rofcommon, Sir Richard Steele, Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Corke, Dr. Lowth, Mr. B. Booth, Mr. Hamilton 
of Bangour, Mr. I. H. Browne, Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Broxholm, 
Mr. G. Jettreys, Mrs. Carter, Mr, Hughes, Dr, Marriot, Mr. 
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poetical merit. Some of them are evidently inferior to the 
tranflations of Mr. Francis ; and, without doubt, this col- 
le€tion might have been improved, if the compiler had been at 
liberty to felect his materials from the works of all his prede- 
ceffors. 

In a note on the following Ode, Mr. Duncombe obferves, 
that the judicious tranflator has given us the genuine fenfe, 
with the fpirit and delicacy of the original. 


To MA CENAS. 


By Sir Jerrery Gitpert, Kat, 
Late Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 


¢ Dire Hannibal, the Roman dread, 
Numantian wars, which rag’d fo long, 
And feas with Punic flaughter red, 
Suit not the loftier Lyric fong. 


‘ Nor favage Centaurs, mad with wine, 
Nor earth’s enormous rebel brood, 
Who fhook with fear the powers divine, 
Till by Alcides’ arms fubdu’d. 


* Better, Mzcenas, thou in profe 
Shalt Czfar’s glorious battles tell ; 
With what bold heat the viétor glows, 
What captive kings his triumphs fwell. 
‘ Thy miftrefs all my mufe employs ; 
Licinia’s voice, her fprightly turns, 
The fire that {parkles in her eyes, 
And ‘in her faithful bofom burns. 


‘ When fhe adorns Diana’s day, 
And all the beauteous choirs advance, 
With fweeteft airs, divinely gay, 
She fhines, diftinguifh’d in the dance! 
* Not all Arabia’s fpicy fields © 
Can with Licinia’s breath compare ; 
Nor India’s felf a treafure yields, 
To purchafe one bright flowing hair : 





Mulfo, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Shard, Mr, S.-Jenyns, Sir Jeffrey 
Gilbert, Mr. Roderick, Mr. E. B. Greene, Mr. Fawkes, Mr. 
W. Cooper. Mr. Nevile, Mr. Needler, Mr. Harrifon, Mr. 
Cuffe, Mr. Whalley, Mr. Say, Bifhop Stone, Meff. and Mrs, Dun- 
combe, and many anonymous writers, 


* When 
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‘ When fhe with bending neck complies 
To meet the lover’s eager kifs, 
With gentle cruelty denies, 
Or fnatches firft the fragrant blifs.’ 


Book ii. Ode 12, 


We have no occafion to detraét from the character which the 
. editor has given of this tranflation ; yet we will venture to fay, 
that there is as much delicacy and vivacity in the following 
Imitation *, (though not admitted into this colleétion) as there 
is in any of thofe which are here inferted, 


ts Gay oOo, 


Of battles won, and kings in chains, 
Let other poets fing, 

To nobler themes, in nobler ftrains, 
iMiore lofty fweep the ftring. 


Too harfh are thofe for me: my youth 
A gentler goddefs warms, 

To fing of innocence and truth, 
To fing Licinia’s charms. 


Licinia, chearful, eafy, gay, 
Amid the virgin throng, 

Who bluthes not to join the play, 
The jeft, the dance, the fong. 


O fay, what hearts thy beauty fires, 
When in the dance you move ; 

When heav’nly gracefulne’s infpires 
The tendernefs of love ? 


Wou’d you, my Lord, for all the ores 
Arabia’s. mines contain, 

For all the yellow waving ftores 
That gild fat Phrygia’s plain ; 

For thefe, for all that’s rich or rare, 
’T wixt Ganges and the Rhine, 

Wou’d you, from bright Licinia’s hair, 
A fingzle braid refign? 

While on her neck it loofely plays, 
(Her neck tow’rds you reclin’d) 

While ev’ry look and gefture fays 
She’s going to be kind ; 





* Vide Student, Vol, 2. 


Now 
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Now glowing with diforder’d charms, 
Majeftically coy ; 

Now fpringing eager to your arms 
To {natch the haity joy. 


The faft ode of the firft book is one of thofe bagarelles to 


which we alluded above. This imitation of it is not ami& : 
e 


To a COOKMAID. 


« The neatnefs of Batavian Frows, 
Their mops and pails in endlefs rows, 
I hate, and fuffer in this room, 
A dufter only and a broom. 


* Each Saturday, on hands and knees, 
Scour, fcrub your kitchen, if you pleafe; 
But where I fit, and where I lie, 

This floor, Rebecca, fhall be dry.’ 


The fourteenth ode of the fecond book, On the mortality of 
the human race, is humoroufly applied by the late Lord Corke to 
the fate of literary productions. , 


Eben, fugaces, &c. «imitated. 


‘ How f{wift, alas! the rolling years 
Hafte to devour their deftin’d prey ! 
A moth each winged moment bears, 
Which ftill in vain the ftationers 
From the dead authors fweep away ; 
And troops of canker-worms, with fecret pride, 
Thro’ gay vermillion leaves and gilded covers glide. 


* Great Bavius, fhould thy critic vein 
Each day fupply the teeming prefs, 
Should’ft thou of ink whole rivers drain, 
Not one oétavo fhall remain, 
To thew thy learning and addrefs : 
Oblivion drags them to her filent cell, 
Where brave king Arthur and his nobles dwell. 


¢ Authors of every fize and name ; 
Knights, ’fquires, and doétors of all colours, 
From the purfuit of lafting fame 
Retiiing, there a manfion claim: 
Behoid the tate of modern fcholars ! 
Why will you, then, with hope delufive led, 
For various readings toil, which never will be read? , 


I “ With 
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€ With filver clafp and corner- plate, 
You fortify the favourite book : 
Fear not from worms or time your fate ! 
More cruel foes your works await : 
The butler, with th’ impatient cook, 
And paftry-nymphs, with trunk-makers, combine 
To eafe the groaning fhelves, and fpoil the fair defign.’ 


The feventh Ode of the third book is imitated with great 
humour and ingenuity by an unknown hand, 


To Mrs. a 





‘ Weep not, O peerlefs wife ! in vain, 
Your dear, whom diftant lands detain, 
Your kind, your conftant fponfy ; 
Blefs’d with the forfeit wealth of Spain, 
Kind gales will give him us again, 
And from affliétion roufe ye. 


Still, though remote, his love is true, 
Sole emprefs of his heart are you, 

No other fhe can win him ; 
For you he waftes cold nights, I know, 
In tears, and toffing to and fro, 

As if old Nick was in him. 


The toilet-damfel, where he lives, 

Tells him how fore her lady grieves, 
At his unkind difdaining ; 

Says, ill-tim’d virtue never thrives, 

Decries the homely love of wives, 
And deafs him with complaining. 


She fets before his eyes by rote, , 

How prudifh Jofeph loft his coat, 
And far’d yet worfe, refufing ; 

Nor is poor Peleus’ cafe forgot, 

Who (troth !) had well nigh gone to pot, 
For proffer’d love mifufing. 


With tales encouraging to fin, 
- She thus eternally puts in ; 

He fighs for you, and hears ’em ; 
Yet never fhe his heart could win, 
Firm as a rock he yet has been, 

And dangers, he ne’er fears ’em. 





You, 
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‘ You, in return, his wife fo fair, 
Of neighbour Tinfel fhould beware, 
That conftant, civil teafer ; 
A wife like you, oblig’d fo far, 
Your abfent Harry’s only care, 
No foreign vows fhould pleafe her 


“ His *broider’d coat, his clouded cane, 
His air in taking Spanifh plain, 
His moit prodigious breeding ; 
Full many a dame thefe arts have ta’én, 
Forgetful of her abfent fwain, 
For want of timely heeding. 
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« Shut then the door, at early night, 
Nor give a look, nor fhow a light, 
Though forty kits are fqueaking: 
Here, to be cruel ftill is right ; 
Ev’n though he raves, and fwears downright 
His very heart is breaking.’ 


«* Quo me, Bacche, rapis, &c.” is thus inimitably tranflated 
by an anonymous writer. 


‘ Whither, Bacchus, wouldft thou bear me ? 
To what grott or hallow’d grove ? 
Say, what facred cave fhall hear me 
Sing great Czfar, fon of Jove? 


¢ Where, enraptur’d, fhall I raife him 
To the fynod of the fky? 
In unrivall’d fongs I’ll praife him, . 
High as mortal ftrains may fly. 


« Full of thy infpiring potion, 
Glowing with a new-born fire ; 
All my foul, in wild commotion, 
Louder notes fhall wake my lyre. 


¢ Thus amaz’d, on airy mountains, 
Rous’d from reit, thy votaries glow, 
Viewing Hebrus’ fabled fountains, 
Rhodopé o’erwhelm’d with fnow. 


‘ How its folemn profpeéts pleafe me, 
Wandering through the filent grove! 
What ecftatic tranfports feize me, 
While o’er craggy rocks I rove! 


Hear 
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¢ Hear me, Bacchus! power victorious 
O’er the fierce lymphatic train ; 
Nothing groveling, nor inglorious, 
Shall my facred fong profane. 
* Though th’ advent’rous theme alarm thee, 
Still, my mufe, be blithe and gay ; 
Let the thought of danger warm thee ; 
Vine-crown’d Bacchus leads the way.’ 


As Meffiewrs Duncombe are principally concerned in this 
work, our readers, doubtlefs, will be glad to fee how they 
have preferved the native excellencies-of the Roman poet. 
For this purpofe the following extraéts may be fufficient. 


To LOLLIUS. 
By Mr. Duncomese, fen. 


‘ Think not, my. Lollius, that the fong 
Shall perifh, which I chant, along 
Rough Aufidus’s founding fhore, 

With art, to Roman ears unknown before ! 


* The nobleft wreath though Homer claim, 
Yet Pindar fwells the trump of fame: 
The grave Stefichorus {till charms, 

And ftill to battle, bold Alczus warms. 


‘ Simonides, with foothing flow, ) 
Trills forth his foft melodious woe ; 
And blithe Anacreon’s fportive lay 

Still lives, in fpite of Time’s deftrudtive fway. 


* Enchanting Sappho’s Lyric mufe 

In every brea{t muft love infufe ; 

Love breathes on every tender ftring, 
And ftill in melting notes we hear her fing. 


‘ Not only figh’d the Spartan fair, 
Charm’d by a lover’s graceful hair, 
Whom fplendor, pomp, and rich attire 

Fondly allur’d to fan the fatal fire. 


‘ Nor Teucer was the firft, who knew 

With {kill to bend the Cretan yew. 

Troy more than once has been deftroy’d, 
And vengeful gods to raze her walls employ’d, 


* Not great Idomeneus alone, 
And Sthenelus deferve renown : 
Others before as boldly fought, 
And actions worthy of the Mufes wrought. 


And 
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* Not Heétor firft, profufe of life, 
Bore glorieus wounds to guard his wife, 
And fingly clear’d th’ enfanguin’d field, 
His much-lov’d boy and aged fire to fhield. 


‘ Before Atrides, brave in fight, 
Reign’d many kings; but endlefs night 
To all denies our tears and praife, 

For never were they grac’d with facred lays. 


‘ If worthy deeds no glory gain, 
Ah! what avail your cares and pain? 
Virtue conceal’d, unknown to Fame, 
From Indolence fcarce differs but in name. 


* You fhall not with the vulgar throng 
Pafs filent, unadorn’d in fong : 
Your various toils fhall crown my page, 
And baffle envy and forgetful age. 


‘ Let Fortune fmile, or prove unkind, 
You ftill maintain a fteady mind ; 
Attra&tive gold which all obey, 

Your purer honour would in vain betray, 


© Not only conful for a year, 

But long as, faithful and fincere, 

With noble pride you bribes defpife, 
And a fair fame above all treafure prize. 


© Stile not thofe happy who abound 
In wealth, with ftores profufely crown’d : 
To him alone that name be given, 

Who rightly knows to ufe the gifts of Heaven ; 


¢ Hard poverty who dauntlefs bears, 
But, more than death, difhonour fears, 
And for his friends or country’s good, 
Would generoufly dare to fpill his blood !” 
Book [V. Ode 9; 


There are undoubted marks of a poetical genius in 
this tranflation. The fourth ftanza, in particular, is ex- 
preffed in tender and pathetic language. But the paffage, 
in which Heétor is reprefented as guarding his wife and doy, 
has a ludicrous air. The meaning of conjugibus puerifque, in 
the original, is more extenfive: Heétor fought for his country. 

This ingenious writer has generally preferred a clofe tranf- 
lation. Upon this account many of his verfions are too pro- 
faic. Horace writes with eafe and elegance, 4 warmth of 
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imagination, and a fpirit of gaiety ; and thefe charafteriftics 
ought to diftinguifh his tranflators, 


‘ To the Right Honourable John Earl of Corke. 


Think not, my Lord, thefe ftrains fhall die, 
Or fink in Lethe’s ftream ; 

No—they fhall Time’s rude grafp defy, 
Proteéted by their theme. 

Though foremoft in the lifts of fame 
We matchlefs Milton place, 

Yet long will Pope’s diitinguifh’d name 
The Mufe’s annals grace. 

Though Nature’s own heart-melting lyre 
Immortal Shakefpeare won, 

Still deigns the goddefs to infpire 
Her favourite Richardfon. 

Our Edwards and our Henries praife 
Grows with increafing years, 

And Britons fhall attune their lays 
To Crefly and Poitiers ; 

Yet fhall each veteran chief with flowers 
Beftrew his Anna’s fhrine, 

And long to Fame fhall Blenheim’s towers 
Their Marlb’rough’s deeds confign. 

Before great Alfred, we could boatt 
Of Princes wife and good, | 

Yet, all, by Bards unfung, are loft 
In dark oblivion’s flood. 

In Marfton’s fhades unfeen, unknown, 
Conceal’d thy virtues lie ; 

Oh ! let them now, in Senate fhown, 
Attra&t the public eye. ] 

Though every Mule her fpirit breathes 
On thee; and every grace 

Adorn thy brow with olive wreaths, 
Familiar to thy race ; 

Yet now the converfe of the dead 
For ative fcenes decline ; 

For oh! the living want each head, 
And claim each heart like thine. 

To Laurentinum’s grove retjr’d, 
Thy Pliny fled from care ; 

Yet, when his country’s voice requir’d, 
He fill’d the conful’s chair, 
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Then, like that conful, lend thy aid 


To prop our tottering walls ; 
For Rome demands thee from the fhade, 
An¢ hoary Nerva calls.’ 


1757: 


Having already extended this article to a confiderable length, 
we fhall not trouble our readers with any more extraéts; tho’ 
there are feveral pieces in this colle&tion which deferve particu- 
lar commendation. ‘The Imitations by the late William Ha- 
milton, Efq; of Bangour, in Scétland; Mr. Nevile, Ed- 
ward Burnaby Greene, Efq; and others, are valuable: ad- 
ditions, The public is likewife indebted to Mrs. J]. Dun- 
combe, for an elegant imitation of the fourteemth Epode, ad- 
dreffed to a female friend. 

In order to explain the circumftances of ancient hiftory, and 
the cuftoms to which Horace frequently alludes, the editor has 
added notes extracted chiefly from Dacier and Sanadon, 


atin 





VI. Debates relative to the Affairs of Ireland, in the Years 1763, 
and 1764. Taten by a military Officer. To which is added, an 
Enquiry bow far the Reftrifions laid upon the Trade of Ireland 
éy Britifh 42s of Parliament, are a Benefit or Difadvantage to 
the Britifh Dominions in general, and to England in particular, 
Sor whofe feparate Advantages they were intended. With Ex- 
tra&s of fuch Parts of the Statutes as lay the Trade of Yreland 
under thoje ReftriGions. In TwoVols. 8v0. Pr. 10s: Almon, 


(NIR Robert Walpole, during the courfe of his long admi- 
S niftration, was always averfe to motions (though many 
were nade) againft the publifhers of parliamentary debates ; 
«¢ Becaufe,” faid he, good-naturedly,, ‘* they make better 
fpeeches for us than we do for ourfelves.” His obfervation, we 
believe, is very applicable to the editor of the Debates: before 
us ; for if the members of the Irifh Houfe of Commons ace 
tually delivered the fpeeches here affigned to them, they mutt 
be miracles for correétnefs of diction. The editor, however, 
has very candidly given us fome account of the manner in 
which he made his collection, and which redounds greatly to 
his honour. 

‘ By thefe debates carried on with the deepeft penetration, 
the moft extenfive knowledge, and the moft forcible eloquence, 
I was fo impreffed, that, after I had left the houfe,. the voice 
of the fpeaker was ftill in my ears, and the fentiments I had 
heard excluded all others from my mind. I was impelled, as 
it were, by an irrefiftible impulfe, to commit to paper~ what 
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was thus forcibly retained by my memory, before it fhould be 
rhixed with other ideas, or in any degree obliterated by them ; 
when I made the attempt I found the tafk ftill eafier than I had 
imagined, my attention was more fixed, and the deliberate re- 
colleétion which writing made neceffary, brought back the 
ideas in a flow but regular fucceflion, and generally in the very 
words which had been ufed to exprefs them. 

‘| had, indeed, upon former occafions, experienced that my 
memory was not unfaithful with refpec& to fentiment, but that 
with a mere fucceffion of words, or founds, it was not always 
to be trufted. I could, very early in my life remember, the 
principles of an argument, and the events of a ftory,. but I 
found it difficult to retain mere words, when I was to learn a 
language, or the fucceffion of mere founds, when F applied to 
mufick. : 

‘ Why fome perfons remember words and foands,. who car- 
not remember principles and events, in a regular feries, I fhalt 
not here enquire ; but as, when we think, our ideas occur to 
our own minds in fome terms that would exprefs them to ano- 
ther: fo when we recollect ideas that have been communicated 
to us under certain terms, thofe terms naturally occur with 
the ideas, rather than any other, being already aflociated 
with them. ‘This feems to account for my having been able 
to recollect the words, as well as the fentiments, of thofe 
whom I heard {peak in parliament, without pofleffing that me- 
chanical kind of memory which can retain terms, not as fym- 
bols but as founds, and which fometimes diftinguifhes thofe 
who difcover fcarce any other faculty of the mind; for there 
have been perfons, who, though they could repeat a difcourfe 
of confidetable length delivered in a language they did not 
underftand, after once hearing it, yet could not have compre- 
hended the meaning of it, if it had-been delivered in their 
mother tongue. Ido not, however, pretend that I have al- 
- ways done juftice to the fpeakers, either with refpect to lan- 
guage or fentiment ; whatever is amifs, therefore, in either, 
mauft be imputed to me, though the honour of what ever is 
excellent riuft undoubtedly be theirs. 

‘ When I had fucceeded in recording thefe fpeeches, fo much 
to my own fatisfadtion, I could not help wifhing to communi- 
cate the pleafure I had received. I confidered, that nothing 
could be’a more interefting obje& of curiofity than the fenti- 
ments of thofe who have been felected by the fuffrages of their 
country to compofe the fupreme council of the nation, with 
sefyeft to the laws which are there formed for its government ; 
and that it muft afford the higheft fatisfaétion to every indivi- 
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dual to fee the reafon and foundation of thofe a&s on which 
praperty, liberty, and life depend. 

* I confidered alfo, that, except fome faint and imperfeét 
attempts in England, this fervice had never yet been rendered to 
the Publick ; a defire therefore of ebtaining honour to myfelf, 
concurring with that of benefiting others, both felf-love and 
focial determined me to make public what J colleé&ted only for 
my private amufement and fatisfaétion.’ 

Many ftriking characters of thefe Debates induce us to be- 
lieve their fubftance and materials to be genuine ; at the fame 
time, we cannot help thinking, that- they are much improved 
by being manufactured. Thofe who are acquainted with par 
liamentary affairs, know there is a great difference between a 
good fpeech-maker and a good debater, and that they are pro- 
perties which feldom meet in one perfon. The late Sir Wil- 
jiam Windham was the moft eminent initance we remember, in 
whom they were united: A noble lord who now enjoys a feat 
in a higher houfe, was a very indifferent fpeaker, but an exe 
cellent debater, The authors of the fpeeches before us feem . 
to excel in both capacities, which we are inclined to impute to 
the abilities of the editor, and his zeal for the honour of his 
country. 

If it fhould be a doubt with fome, whether it is ftriftly al- 
lowable for an editor of parliamentary debates to meliorate his 
originals, we muft refer them to the praétice of Cicero; for 
nothing is more certain than that there is not a fingle oration 
of his, which has come to our hands as it was originally de- 
livered. Afconius Pedianus, his beft commentator, and who 
could not be ignorant of the truth of the fa&, informs vs, 
that the divine oration for Milo, as we now read it, was, bee 
fore it was revifed by its author, a paultry performance. 
The fpeeches we meet with in Livy, Salluft, and other hifto- 
rians, ancient and modern, no doubt, contain the ftamina of 
their originals, and are as inftruétive as any part of: hiftory. 
‘The fpeeches of this colleétion, however, do not come under 
that defcription ; for we are well informed, from gentlemen of 
undoubted credit, that they are as genuine as they poflibly 
could be publifhed by the force of memory ; and we are of the 
editor’s opinion, that they ‘‘ difcover abflities in the fpeakers 
that would do honour to any age and any nation; and that 
notwithftanding their different fituations, and the different cir- 
cumftances in which the bufinefs of parliament is tranfacted, 
their fpeeches will not fuffer by a comparifon even with the 
fenate of Great Britain.” It may be neceflary here to pre- 
mife, that the Irifh parliament meets only fix months in two 
years, and that their numbers, from their many’ avocations; 
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are comparatively few. ‘ Thefe circumftances confidered, 

{continues our author) the fpirit of the debates now offered ta 
the public, will do yet greater honour to the {peakers, both 
with refpeét to their principles and their abilities ; and it may 
fafely be left to the world to determine what a figure they 
would make in an afflembly where their eloquence would be 
prompted by every motive that can influence the human 
mind, at the fame time that they would acquire a]l the auxi- 
liary powers of habit, by long and frequent opportunities of 
exertion. 

¢ Upon the whole, I flatter myfelf that thefe debates will 
not be found wholly unworthy either of the fubje&s, or of 
the fpeakers; yet as they were written enti:ely from me- 
mory, where fome of the flighter traces may have faded away, 
I hope the Public will regard them in the fame light as they 
would a capital pi€ture fomewhat injured, and here and there 
retouched by an inferior hand, yet fo as nearly to imitate 
the colouring, and always to preferve the contour. 

‘ In this light | would alfo fubmit them to the gentlemen 
by whom they were delivered, and who I hope will do me the 
juftice to believe that I have never wilfully deviated, either 
from their fentiments or expreffions.’ 

This colleAion contains a feries of debates from the 11th of 
March 1763, tothe 17th of April 17643 during which time 
the Irifh houfe of commons met one hundred and one days. 
The publication itfelf, probably, made its firft appearance in 
Ireland ; a circumftance which probably places the Englith 
reader under great difadvantages, becaufe he meets only with 
the initials of .every name. It furely would have been no breach 
of privilege, if the ingenious editor had favoured us witha 
complete lift of the members of the houfe, which muft have 
teen of great fervice to a Britifh reader. 

The firft and fecond days of the feffion were fpent, as ufually 
in England, upon the Lord Lieutenant’s fpeech, and the addrefs 
to be prefented to him by the houfe. When that was over, 
‘M.H F afterwards ftood up and fpoke as follows : 

‘ Mr. S 

‘ It muft give every member of this houfe the higheft fatif- 
faétion to reflect, that we now meet freed and difencumbered 
from the apprehenfions under which we fuffered the beginning 
of the laft feffions: we have alfo the happinefs of being ac- 
quainted with the difpofitions of each other, fo that no requi- 
fite is wanting for the mature confideration of what may be 
moft for the advantage of our country, independent of every 
other objeét. It is, however, a melancholy refleétion, that 
thofe who diftinguifh themfelves by their independence, difin- 
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tereftednefs, and public fpirit, thofe who make the advantage | 
ef their country their only obje&, are too often branded by the ° 
name of faéion, and under that opprobrious appellation held 
forth to public obloquy and reproach, merely becaufe they wilk 
not concur with the mean, interefted, and felfhfh views of thefe 
who implicitly adopt the meafures of a court, that they may: 
themfelves become the objeéts of court favour. But whatever 
defigning knavery may pretend, or thoughtlefs ignorance admit, 
the word fa@ion, as aterm of reproach, may be juftly retorted 
upon thofe by whom it is fo liberally beftowed upon others, 
Thofe are certainly a fa&tion, in this fenfe, who unite upon 
any felfith or contra&ed views, againft the public or general 
intereft, whether they are many or few: thofe who infidioufly. 
endeavour to extend the prerogative, under the fpecious pre- 
tence of fupporting it, thofe who encourage the exercife of 
unconttitutional power, aflumed by a minifter under the colour 
of ftrengthening the hands of government, and thofe who con- 
cur in the diftribution of pecuniary gratifications to individuals, 
at the expence of the nation, as, a compliment to royal munis 
ficence, thofe and thofe only deferve to be ftigmatized by the 
name of fadion. It is certain, indeed, that they do not more 
miftake their own true intereft than the true intereft of thofe 
in whofe meafures they implicitly concur; as the fupreme and 
only real happinefs and honour of the prince, are derived 
wholly from the freedom, wealth, and happinefs of his peo- 
ple, fo the happinefs and honour of a minifter, if he is capable 
of any thing that may be truly fo called, are: nothing more 
than the refle&ted honour and happinefs of his prince ; fo true 
it is that Providence has made the real happinefs of the indi- 
vidual depend upon the fame condu& that produces the hap- 
pinefs of the whole ; that every vice is manifeftly a folly; and 
he who facrifices the intereft cf his country, its freedom, in- 
dependance, or wealth, to any private advantage of himéelf, 
his family, or his friends, eventually betrays the very indivi- 
duals he would ferve, by taking away what is of infinitely more 
value than any thing he can give ; for what, .in the eftimation 
of honefty and reafon, can be equivalent to a comimon in- 
tereft in thofe invaluable bleffings that diftinguifh a free people! 
God forbid that I fhould renounce or-difparage the forcible, 
yet tender ties of perfonal friendfhip, parental affeion,. or in- 
genuous gratitude ; permit me to fay, that no man in this 
houfe is more under the influence of thefe attachments than 
myfeif ; no man has more ardent love for his friend, a ftronger 
fenfe of obligation, nor warmer paflions ; nor do I dream that 
any man is bound to love thofe whom he has never feen more 
than thofe who are indeared to him by the ties‘ of nature, and 
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of blood ; much lefs that he ean love the public, who does not 
love his relations and friends, which muft make, to every one 
not deftitute of humanity, the moft endearing part of it ; but, 
I fay, that he only purfues the true intereft of his friend and 
his relation, who concurs in every meafure to fecure to them 
that upon which every other bleffing depends ; that freedom 
and independence, without which neither labour is profitable, 
nor reft is fweet ; without which gold is not wealth, nor are 
titles honour. The narrow minded felfith court fycophant, 
who, in the wickednefs of his folly, facrifices the many to the 
few, does, in faét, facrifice the few with the many ; and does 
nothing more than involve thofe for whom he is willing to be- 
tray his country, in the ruin which his treachery is bringing 
upon jt ; the tool of court faction is, like thofe who employ 
him, the dupe of his own cunning, and the fcourge of his own 
vice. ‘The namelefsvermine, that court fun-fhine quickens in 
the flime of venality, will foon find that the fame influence 
which produced will deftroy them ; when the moifture of that 
dirt, in which they crawl, is a little farther exhaled, they will 
find it ftiffening about them; they will firft be deprived of mo- 
tion, then of life, and the next gale will fweep them away with 
the duft in which they perifhed. It is not, indeed, ftrange 
that remote fhould be facrificed to immediate good, when the 
temptation {trikes ftrongly upon the fenfe, and the principles, 
both of virtue and wifdom, by which alone it can be refifted, 
are wanting; but it is ftrange, and not lefs deplorable, -that, 
in this country, many fhould be found who facrifice their 
chief intereft to a fubordinate one ftill more remote and pre- 
carious ; who give away their fhare in the public profperity, 
not for immediate riches and titles, but for mere names and 
fhadows ; for promifes never meant to be fulfilled; for painted 
vapours, which appear folid only by their diftance, which float 
in airy regions, where they can never be approached, and which 
vanifh for ever with the light that gilds them; nay, in this 
age of vanity and diffipation, men are corrupted, even by lefs 
than a promife, a trivial compliment; a familiar and a gra- 
cious fmile, or a fqueeze by the hand, are deemed valuable 
confiderations for thofe ineftimable bleffings which our fore- 
fathers procured for us, at the expence of treafure, of eafe, of 
health, and even life itfelf. While this infatuation fpreads a- 
‘mong us, and its effects are proportionably more extenfive and 
more alarming, it behoves thofe who are not yet circumfcribed 
by the enchanted circle, thofe who have ftill the’ ufe “of vtiper- 
verted reafon, and who ftill eftimate the bleffings of tife by 
their juft value, to exert themfelves in behalf of théfr'Aative 
country, and like its guardian angel * to watch dyer it for 
| 6 good.” 
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* ‘They are deeply concerned in its particular welfare, 
as diftin& from other parts of the Britifh dominions, and they 
are acquainted with its true intereft, and know how it is to be 
purfued, which cannot be the cafe with thofe who honour us 
with their company from the other fide of the water: this 
tender, this jealous vigilance is ftill more neceflary, as it is not 
our happinefs to have a native prince to wield a native fceptre 
among us, but muft appear to our fovereign as we are repre- 
fented by others, and receive the benefits of his adminiftration, 
not direétly, but as it were by reflection. Asa means condu- 
cive to the good purpofe, which I have endeavoured to recome 
mend, I beg leave to move, 

‘© That the proper officer do attend and inform this houfe, 
whether any patents, granting penfions at will, now in being, 
out of the revenues of this kingdom, are inrolled ; and, if any 
fuch inrollments there are, that the proper officer may lay thofe 
inrollments before the houfe.” 

As we intend to lay before our readers only fuch portions of 
thefe Debates as are applicable to the Englifh as well as the 
Irith conftitution, we fhall here prefent them with a fpeech 
made on the third day by Dr. Charles Lucas, (as we prefume) 
againft long parliaments. 

‘ I rife up to remark a defe&t in this conftitution no lefs ma- 
nifeft than important ; the long duration of our parliaments ; 
as the evil of this defeé is felf-evident, I might reafonably fup- 
pofe all arguments for the proof of it to be precluded, and, as 
it is of the moft alarming and fatal kind, I.might aifo, with 
equal reafon, fuppofe all arguments for the removal of it to be 
fuperfluous : indeed, the proof of what is already manifeft, is 
no lefs difficult than unneceflary, for by what form of ratioci- 
nation could I prove the light to fhine at noon-day, or demon- 
ftrate the colours which the objeéts round me derive from that 
light? yet, becaufe there may be fome, who by fhutting their 
eyes, and involving themfelves in voluntary darknefs, obtain a 
pretence to doubt the reality of what others intuitively per- 
ceive, I will endeavour to difplay what all who are willing to 
fee, do fee, in fuch a manner as to make it impoffible for thofe 
who love darknefs rather than light, to fuppofz, or even pre- 
tend to fuppofe, the light does not thine, and that the figure - 
and colour of the objeés it makcs vifible, are the mere illufions 
of fancy. 

‘ To drop the metaphor, fir, it is impoffible to fuppofe 
that men in general will difcharge their duty with a zeal, 
fRteadinefs, and affiduity, when it is contrary to their intereft, 
equal to that which they will exert in fulfilling it, when their 
duty and their intere{t coincide; the duty ofa member of this 
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houfe is infinitely the moft important that can. devolve upon a 
fubje&, and his mtereft muft-either be connected with it,.. or 
oppofed to it, in proportion as he is dependent upon his 
con{tituents, er upon any minifter, who may have formed de- 
figns, in which his conftituents could not poflible concur. By 
the defect, which I have remarked in our conititution, a mem- 
ber once chofen to fit in this houfe, fits init for life, or at leaft, 
for the life of the prince upon the throne ; a propofition from 
which the following deductions inconteftibly proceed ; he has 
nothing either to hope or to fear from his conftituents; but 
from a minifter his expectations may reafonably be great: he 
will be tempted to oppofe the meafures of a good minifter, 
merely, that he may be bought into his fervice, and to fell 
himfelf into the fervice of a bad minifter for the fame advan- 
tage; the minifter alfo may afford to bid high, when he buys 
for life; fo that a degree of virtue, which might refift a fmall 
advantage, may be furmounted by the minifter, merely in con- 
fequence of his being in a fituation which will make it worth 
his while to offer greater. ‘Time for this iniquitous compaét is 
alfo abundantly allowed, which, whatever might be the incli- 
nation and intereft of the parties, would not be the cafe, if 
parliaments, inftead of lafting for life, were, according to their. 
primitive inftitution, to laft but a year; or, according to a 
late regulation, for three. A reprefentative who has a feat for 
life, may become an abfolute ftranger to his conftituents, while 
he continues the truftee of all that is dear and important to 
them vpon earth: he who, when eleéted, had a good eftate in 
the county, or city, by which he was chofen, may, by the vi- 
ciffitude natural to worldly affairs, be totally undone, and not 
have a foot of land in the world; his intereft, therefore, in 
the common intereft is lefs, and. his dependance naturally 
greater upon thofe who may poffibly wifh to fubvert it. The 
difpoial of property will thus remain in one who has no pro- 
perty of his own, and the liberty of others depend upon one 
whofe own liberty, probably, depends wholly upon his feat in 
parliament; there is no time in which he can be called to ac- 
count for his breach of truft, no time in which a worthier man 
may be chofen in his. room; add to this, that the fitting of a 
member, once elected, for life, is an injury to thofe who are 
excluded, and who ought to take their turn ; it is alfo a per- 
petual check upon zealous and aétive public fpirit ; for, as man, 
the beft man, is a mixed character, much will never be done 
for others, if fomething for felf is not mixed with it; and our 
great poct, and mevalift, has defined virtue to be that felt- 
love which include: the good of others; he, therefore, who 
might exe:t himielf upon:aj public and important occafion,..and 
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avail the public of his parts, his influence, or his fortune, if 
he hoped by a well-earned popularity, to obtain a voice’in the © 
great. council of his country, will, perhaps, either fit wholly 
inaétive, or at beft, make but a feeble effort, if this motive is 
wanting. Indolence, fir, is the genuine character of defpair,: 
er of a ftate in which hope has no object; and how many 
would be aétuated by hope, if our parliaments were limited to — 
a fhort duration, who are now likely to be torpid for want of 
that vital principle, I leave every one prefent to determine.: It 
is true, that now and then the door of this houfe is opened for 
the admiffion of a fingle individual by death ; but all that is un- © 
certain is, by a happy inftin& of nature, deemed to be diftant ; 
and it being alfo doubtful in what part the vacancy will happen, 
the poffibility is no more a ftimulus to one than to all; how - 
different would be the cafe if, at the end of a fhert period, the © 
doors were to be thrown open for the admiffion of our whole 
number? how many hearts would then continually beat with 
ardour and emulation, how many affiduities would be praétifed, 
how extenfive a popularity acquired, how much our conftitu- 
tion ftudied, and our intereft attended to, by thofe who now 
fink, with a fupine content, into the oblivion of private life, © 
and fit, darkling and filent, in an obfcure corner of the veflel, 
which they know they never fhall affiit to fteer. 

‘ It would be very eafy, fir, for me to fhew, by citing in- 
dubitable fa&ts from our hiftory, that what I have endeavoured ~ 
to prove muff be,. bas been; that our conftitution has flourithed, 
when parliaments have been fhort, and declined when. parlia- 
ments have been long; that bad kings, and corrupt. minifters, 
have made the tranfition from fhort parliaments to long, and 
good kings, and upright minifters, the tranfition from long 
parliaments to fhort; but to enumerate effeéts as evidence of 
their caufes, when the neceffary efficiency of their caufes: has 
been demonitrated, would be like bringing evidence to prove 
that a man did not walk, and eat, and fleep, and tranfact his 
bufinefs, after having already demonftrated that he is dead. 
Let it, however, be remembred, that the firft: who extended 
parliaments tg a longer duration than three years, was’ Henry 
the VI[Ith, a violent and ambitious tyrant, the flave of every 
depraved appetite, and equally impatient of reftraint from the. 
laws both of God and man. As he knew that his arbitrary 
will cou!d not be gratified, but by gaining the afcendency over 
his parliament, he firft contrived to make his parliament long, 
as the only means of obtaining that afcendency ; and the fla- 
vith obedience of te parliament, when he had thus modelled 
it to his purpofe, is well known. It 1s alfo well known that 
Charles the IId obtained a long parliament, which knew no 
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rule of acting but by the will of thofe who gave its members 
their pay; this parliament obtained the name of the Pen/orx 
Parliament, and was, perhaps, the model upon which fome later 
parliaments have been formed. But, to wave farther particu- 
jar inftances, it is too notorious to be denied, that many dan- 
gerous attempts have mifcarried on the other fide of the water, 
not fo much from the virtue of the parliament, as from the ap- 
prehenfion of an approaching election; and of this minifters 
have been fo much aware, that the clofe of a parliament has 
always been deemed an improper time to propofe any meafure 
which is, in general, difagreeable to the people. In a word, 
fir, it would appear inconteftibly, from the reafon of the thing, 
unfupported by facts, and by faéts without the alfliftance of ar- 
gument, that the prolongation of the terms of parliaments 
weakens the fecurity of the people, and that nothing can make 
it fafe to repofe fo great a truft in any fet of men, as the col- 
lective body delegates to its reprefentatives, but the fhortnefs of 
the term for which fuch delegation is made. But, if this is true 
of parliaments in general, how much greater muft be the dan- 
ger axifing from the unlimited duration of our parl:ament, 
when we have no fuch barrier againft minifterial influence as the 
Place-Bill in England? a barrier which was thought neceffary, 
notwithftanding the limitation of parliament to feven years ; 
and that it is lefS neceffary to us, whofe parliament is unlimited, 
or that with it we might more fafely fuffer our parliament for 
life, than our neighbours, is, I believe, a compliment they are 
very willing to pay us, but which, I believe, no friend to his 
country would be ambitious to receive. 

‘ To conclude, as, at leaft, an argument ad bominem, let 
me obferve, that every friend to the Revolution muft, con- 
fiftently with his principles, declare in favour of limiting the 
time of our parliaments ; for how abfurd is it to maintain that 
the people have a right to make and change a king, and yet 
have no right to change their reprefentatives, to whom they de- 
legate their power of keeping the king from being independent 
ot his people ? I move, tren, and I hope to be feconded by every 
gentleinan in the houfe, that leave may be given to bring in 
heads of a bill for limiting the duration of parliaments in this 
kingdom. 

‘ Ordered, that leave be given to bring in heads of fuch a 
bill, and that Dr. L—and Mr. F— do bring in the fame. 

‘ Ordered, that the proper officer do lay before the houfe 
the’ inrollments of the patents, by which the cfficers of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mafter of the Rolls, and Judges 
have been granted,’ 
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Upon the tenth day, in a debate upon the national accounts, 
particularly the penftons, Mr. A. G. (we fuppofe the Attorney 
General) having made a motion for an adjourmment, Mr. E. - 
S. P. fpoke as follows : 

« As there can be no previous queftion moved for in a com- 
mittee, the motion, for adjournment, is always confrdered as 
a previous queftion ; I muft, therefore, declare I am fo far from 
thinking the refolution in queftion will gain weight and force, 
by delay, that I think it will greatly lofe, with refpe& to 
both; as the fact itfelf is manifeft at fight, we can deliberate 
only whether we will declare it ; and furely this can fhew no-. 
thing, but an irrefolution, and lukewarmnefs, which can nei- 
ther do us credit, nor our country fervice. Is not the excefs of. 
expences, above our revenue, a grievance that calls for inftant 
redrefs ? Is not the confequence of it equally manifeft and fatal? 
Ought we not to feize the firft opportunity of making it known 
to him, from whom alone redrefs is to be expeéted? And 
can delay have any other tendency, than to convince him, 
either that our danger is problematical, or, that we have not a 
proper fenfe of it; will it not, therefore, tend direétly to 
countera& the very refolution we are urged to delay, when ag 
laft it fhall be made? Ifa man was to fee his friend drowning, 
would he deliberate about throwning out a rope to fave him? 
Would this action lofe any of its weight, or force, or. ufe, by 
that haite which the honeft impatience of affe€tion would na- 
turally give it? And would not deliberation, on the contrary, 
be a proof, either that no danger was apprehended, or no de- 
liverance defigned? I confefs, fir, that I cannot but fee deli- 
beration, in this cafe, and ours, exactly in the fame light, 
and, therefore, I oppofe the motion, for adjournment, on this 
occafion, 

‘ Mr. C—C—. Tam forry to fay, that the very reafon, 
which has been moft plaufibly urged for our coming to this re- 
folution, is with me a reafon againft it. It is faid to be in- 
tended for the information of his majefty, but, in that view, I 
muft declare, it appears to me, not only unnecefiary, bute 
officious. I have the greateft reafon to believe his majefty is 
already well acquainted with the ftate of the finances of this 
country, and with the purpofes to which its revenue is appro- 
priated ; and, I have very good authority to fay,- that our 
amiable and benevolent prince will, from his truly parentab 
tendernefs for us, his loyal and affeétionate people, take-every 
method,to redrefs whatever fhall appear to be really a griev- 
ance: I will venture to fay farther, that the Lord Lieutenant, 
who has the good of his country equally at heart, has already 
received fuch initructions from his majefty, relative to the pen- 
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fions, as, if known, would effectually preclude the - motion, 
which the honourable gentlemen, at the lower end of the 
houfe, propofed. | thought it my duty on the prefent occafion 
to mention this to the coinmittee, 

_¢ Mr. E—S—P—. As I am fully perfuaded of the vera- 
city of the honourable member that fpoke lalt, and make no 
doubt of his having very good intelligence, I fhall readily ad- 
mit what he has been pleafed to advance: but, as he has not 
any appointment under his majefty, which can give him autho- 
rity to communicate this intelligence, I think, it ought not, 
in any degree, to influence our determinations. 

‘ Mr. C— C—. I do not prefume to fay, that I had any 
authority to communicate what I have juft now mentioned to 
the committee, nor fhould I have taken the liberty to have 
done it, had it not been publicly faid this day, by a number of 
gentlemen at the Caftle. The gratitude that I owe to his 
majefty, for the gracious declaration he has made, and the 
high fenfe I have of the obligations we are under to his excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, for the kind part he has been pleafed 
to take, in this affair, animated me fo far to trefpafs againft 
the fivi& rules of propriety, as to be the firft to communicate 
what I thought would be very acceptable to the committec, 
though there are many perfons in it, whofe employment, con- 
fequence, and experience give them a better right to have done 
it. 

‘ Mr.. P—T—, the A. G. Though I did not intend to 
mention this affair, at this time, yet, I now think, I am 
called upon to declare what I know about it. I am informed, 
that his excellency the Lord Lieutenant, upon his firft coming 
to the adminiftration here, reprefented the {tate of this country, 
with refpe& to penfions, in fuch a light, to his majefty, as in- 
duced him to take then into his confideration; and, I am in- 
formed, that his m-jefty’s Secretary of State has fince written 
a letter. to the Lord Lieutenant, which came to hand laft night, 
impowering him to communicate to this houfe, his majefty’s 
intention, not to grant penfions upon this eftablifhment here- 
after, except upon very extraordinary occafions, either for life, 
or years. Dit 

« Mr. J— Fitz G—. I beg leave to obferve, that, in my 
opinion, the intelligence communicated by the honourable 
gentleman, who fpoke laft, is premature, and contiary to 
order, It is premature, becaufe when it is known that a par- 
liamentary enquiry is immediately to be made, concerning the 
legality of granting away a very great part of the fum, annually 
paid in penfions, it is improper to anticipate, in this com- 


mittee, a debate, which is to come on at a meeting of the 
houfe ; 
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houfe ; and, it is contrary to order, to mention any intelligence 
of this kind in a committee at all. Befides, it is at all times 
improper, as well in the houfe, as in a committee, to mention 
the king, or his minifters, in a manner that may, in the leaft 
degree, influence the determination of this part of the legiflature, 
in a queftion, upon which the public intereft fo eflentially depends. ; 
When his majefty intends us the honour of a meflage, and it-is 
brought to us by the proper officers, at his command it is our, 
duty to receive and confider it: but when we are deliberating 
upon a queftion that comes properly before us as reprefenta- 
tives of the people, we are not to be told that his majeity has 
faid this, or his minifter has faid that, much lefs are we to re- 
gard the whifpers of a levee, or any thing that a minilter thinks 
fit to drop in a felect junto, with a view to have it reach this, 
houfe, in the courfe of its circulation. I exprefs myfelf with 
the greateft zeal, on this occafion, as it certainly behoves us 
not only to avoid, with the utmoft care, ail reyal or mini- 
iterial influence, but even the appearances of it. 

‘ Mr. P— T—, A. G. Not to controvert what has. been - 
offered to fhew that the intelligence juft communicated to the 
committee, is premature, or contrary to order, it is fufficient, 
for my own juftification, to repeat what I faid betore, that f{ 
did not intend to communicate it, and that I had not received 
any authority fo to do; but, as fome hints had been thrown 
out, I thought it better to explain the whole matter, than to 
let gentlemen go away with uncertain furmifes, and conceive 
prejudices, which it might afterwards be difficult to remove, 

‘ Mr. R—F—. Admitting what that honourable gentle- 
man has faid, with refpeé to his majefty’s intention, and that 
his intelligence was properly conveyed, I think it fhould by no 
means preclude the refolution it is fuppofed to render unnecef- 
fary; for, I obferve, that the royal intention, as it has been 
reported to us, relates cnly to penfions for lives, or. years; 
whereas, the great burthen upon this eftablifhment is penfions 
during pleafure, which we feldom fee revoked, becanie they are 
generally effeftual for the purpofe intended. It is manifefi, 
trom the uniform condutt of thofe to whom they are granted, 
that their influence is more certain, and, therefore. more dan- 
gerous, than that of others, and for this reafon, as to their 
immediate tendency, more worthy to be the fubje& of an ad- 
drefs. 

‘ Mr. J— D—, made ufe of fome arguments, in favour of 
the adjournment, upon which Mr. B got up, and fpoke 
to the following effect : 

‘I fhould certainly oppofe the adj Sournment, if I had 10 
other objection againft it, than the ii ule which may poffibly 
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be made of it; I am forry to fay; that, upon thefe oetafions, I 
have frequently known fix or feven gentlemen meet, who 
have an influence in this houfe, which is too often more pre- 
valent than conviction itfelf. In thie prefent cafe; I fhould be 
very forry to have fuch a meeting, and, therefore, I am againit 
the adjournment. 

¢ The queftion for the adjournment was then put, and car- 
ried in the negative 80 againft 71.” 

We are informed by the editor, by way of note to this des 
bate, ‘‘ that the very fame queftion, on the very fame occafion, 
was determined by the firft divifion laft feffions, when it paffed 
againft the adjournment 82 againft 80.” : 

The following {peech, which was pronounced on the eleventh 
day, by Mr. J— Fitz G—, is of fuch univerfal importance, and 
exprefled with fuch force and elegance, that it mutt be received 
with fatisfation, by every Britifh reader, who wifhes well to the 
profperity of both kingdoms ; their interefts being infeparable. 

‘ Mr. S ’ 

‘ The penfions that are now charged unon the civil eftablifh- 
ment of this kingdom, amount to no lefs than feventy-two 
thoufand pounds per annum, befides the French and military 
penfions, and befides the fums paid as falaries for old, and new 
unneceflary employments, and thofe paid in unneceflary addi- 
tions to the falaries of others; the penfions therefore, on the 
civil eftablifhment alone, exceed the civil lift above forty-two 
thoufand pounds. It appears to have been the unanimous re- 
folution of this houfe, in the year 1757, the increafe of pen- 
fions was then very alarming, and, as the increafe of pepfions, 
fince that time, has been very confiderable, it muit be now 
alarming, in a much greater degree. Penfions have gradually 
increafed every year, from the time that their increafe was de- 
clared to be alarming, by a folemn refolution of this houfe. — I 
fpeak it with equal aftonifhment and concern, and, I think, it 
muft aftonifh and concern all that hear me. There are many 
other circumftances that aggravate this evil. Penfions were not 
only increafed by the minifters, immediately after the folemn de- 
claration of this houfe, that they were already fo great as to be 
of the moft fatal confequence, had been communicated, in a 
moft fubmiffive manner, by an addrefs, to the crown; but at 
a time when an expenfive war increafed the real exigences of 
the ftate, and when a large fupply, large, with refpect to the 
pecuniary abilities of this poor country, was required, and 
granted, and a very confiderabie national debt willingly, and 
chearfully, contracted: At a time, too, when many new regi- 
ments were ratfed, which, as they would neceffarily inereafe 
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might well have excufed us from paying penfionary gratifica- 
tions: it might, reafonably, have been hoped, that our general 
inability, our neceflary increafe of expence, our contracting 
debts, and our increafe ofthe minifter’s power, by raifing new 
troops, the command of which would be in his difpofal would, 
without any remonftrance from the commons, have been fuf- 
ficient to deter him from laying upon us the additional and odi- 
ous burthen of new penfions ; 5 yet, unhappily for us, penfions 
have been increafed, in proportion to the very caufes why they 
fhould notincreafe ; and, while our ability has been growing 
lefs, andthe influence of the minifter more, we have not only 
had our money given away, in new penfions, but in augmen- 
tations of the falaries that we have too long paid for doing no- 
thing. It is always, with regret, that I difcover the nakednefs 
of my country, but, upon this occafion, I ought not to hide 
it: upon this occafion, ‘I muft remind you, that Ireland is not 
more than one third peopled; that our trade lies under fuch 
difadvantages, that two-thirds of the people we have are unem- 
ployed, and are, confequently, condemned to the mioft de- 
plorabie indigence ; a ftate which cannot fail to render them 
wretched, in proportion as the luxury of a few has multiplied 
artificial wants, to which they are no flrangers, but of which 
they have no farther knowledge than juft ferves to ex site envy 
and difcontent. We have neither. foreign trade, nor homé con- 
fumption, fufficient to diftribute the conveniencies of life among 
us, with a reafonable equality ; or to enable us to~ pay any 
tax, proportioned to our number. This ifland is fuppofed to 
contain three millions; and, of thefe, two millions Jive like 
the beafts of the field, upon a root picked out of the earth ; 
almoft without hovels for fhelter, or cloaths for coverifig. ’ 
What maft become of a nation, in this fituation, which, at 
the fame time, is contra&ting a debt that muff every year in- 
creafe, by a very .confiderable excefs of its expences above its 
income! What muft become of a nation whofe. idle hands, in- 
ftead of being employed, by the introduction of trade, and the 
eftablifhment of manufactures, are formed into corps o! mer- 
cenary foldiers, whom the unhappy community to which they 
belong, and to the profperity of which their labour ought to 
contribute, is taxed to pay: with this aggravation, that the ex- 
pence they can fo ill bear, is unneceffarily increafed, upon the 
penfion principles, by the number of regiments,-and officers, 
being greatly more than in proportion to the namber of men ; 
by the money paid to ‘thefe officers being {pent in another 
country; almoft all the ftaff, which is very weighty, being ab- 
fentees, and feveral.of the regiments themfelves being ordered 
out of the kingdom? What method can. be found to prevent 
Vor. XXIV. Of. 1767. UiC* the 
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the ruin of a ftate, in which thefe evils not only continue, but 
increafe ? What new method of taxation can be devifed ? Shall 
we tax leather where no fhoes are worn, or tallow, where no 
candles are burnt? What tax can be raifed upon the neceffaries 
of life, where they confift wholly of roots an& water? and, 
where conveniencies can but juit be procured? What tax can 
be laid upon thein that will not operate as a prohibition, and, 
confequently, can never be raifed? If we cannot increafe our 
revenue, we have but one alternative, we muft either leflen our 
expences, or be undone: ‘furely, it is not neceffary to confider 
how ruin may be aggravated, to determine our choice; and yet 
there are many circumftances that will aggravate our ruin, if 
we fuffer it to take place; thofe who have fuffered in a good 
caute, who have facrificed a private to a public intereft, who 
have fuftained fuffering virtue, or afferted the claim of neg- 
le&ed merit, have derived ¢onfolation froma noble fource, and 
have not only triumphed, but rejoiced in misfortune. Will 
‘this be our cafe? It we ourfelves, our wives, and children, 
and all that are near and dear to us, are ftript of our whole 
birthright ; if our cowftitution is fubverted, our freedom de- 
ftroyed, and the wretched inhabitants of this loyal and mag- 
nanimous country left to perifh, for want, in the ftreets, what 
comfort thall we have in this dreadful day of our vifitation ? 
Can we then reflect, with the patriot’s elation of mind, that 
we fuffer for the general good of mankind ? Can we footh our- 
felves with the confcious generofity of having procured any 
jwportant benefit to our fiiter country * Can we flatter our~ 
feives with a loyalty that has facrificed all to the gratification 
of our prince? or with a romantic, but noble liberality, that 
has lavifhed our whole poffefiions, in rewarding thofe who 
have opened new mines of knowledge, or unlocked new fprings 
‘of felicity ?—-No; mortifying confideration! we are facrificing 
ourfelves to increafe the folly and extravagance of thofe, whom 
opulence has already made extravagant and foolifh ; or to en- 
rich- the fervile and the cofrupt, whom it is the intereft of 
‘every ftate to keep poor. Some private fervice done to the 
‘King’s advilers, is the claim, the only claim, of both claffes, 
‘to the vitals of our country; ‘and, what is our confenting to 
pay penfions to fuch wretches‘as ke but leaving our property 
‘to thofe who have ftabbed us to the heart! Itis written, thes 
‘the wages of fin is death ; but whoever will look into our Lift of 
‘Penfions, will have: seafon to fay, “‘ That the wages of fin is 
‘Iretand.” There are, indeed, on that lift, two perfons who 
have an indubitable claim to our gratitude ; one in this king- 
dom, and the other in England ; ‘but many of the reft, on the 


lift, are names that are no where elfe to be found, that blot 
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#he paper, and difhonour the two worthy perfons, who are 
mentioned in the fame margin: it is not, indeed, pretended. 
that they have merit, even in the preamble of the very patent 
that gives them our wealth ; it is there confefled that they are 
felected to good fortune by fpecial grace, and mere motion: if 
we enquire what it was that qualified them for this diftinGion, 
we fhall find, that the qualification of fome, was, their having 
had penfions before, that were too fmall to gratify their vices ; 
the qualification of others, their contributing to the vices of 
their fuperiors; and of fome, their dexterity at procuring for a 
minifter a parliamentary influence: they are of both fexes, of 
all countries, and of all claffes: the foreigner, by having a 
penfion for life, or years, may employ our own money againft | 
us; for, though the grant, in that cafe, might be refumed, 
yet it might, before that time, be transferred for an equivalent 
fum, which would be thus out of our reach: the native being 
worthlefs and corrupt, and his very demerit being his recoin- 
mendation, is already actually employed againft us, by fecretly 
undermining our independence, and liberty; and both concur 
in draining us of money to an amount that muft load us with 
an unfupportable debt, and terminate in our inevitable ruin. 
Our cafe, however, is not defperate; our hope is in the beft 
of princes, the friend of -virtye, the father of his people: to 
tedreis this enormous grievance, nothing more can be ne- 
ceffary than to acquaint him with it: to expofe the delufive arts 
of his advifers, and conviifte him, by the reprefentation I have 
now made, that they are facrificing the happinefs, almoft the 
exiftence, of three million of his loyal and dutiful fubje&ts, to 
a few wretches, of whom he is totally ignorant, and whom, if 
he knew, he would defpife and deteft. It can never be fup- 
pofed, that our moft gracious fovereign would concur in fuch 
meafures, if he might do it without an exprefs viclation of the 
law ; much lefs can it be fuppofed, that he would fuffer the law 
to be violated, which he has publicly and folemnly engaged to 
defend. That the grant of the penfions in queftion, is con- 
trary to law, I fhall now prove, by inconteftible evidence; and, 
whatever doubt fome gentlemen may have, or pretend to 
have, about the fatal confequences of our penfions, | prefume 
that there are none who doubt, or pretend to doubt, whether 
a practice fhould be fuffered, by which laws, that immediately 
affeét, not individuals only, but the very conftitution, are 
trampled under foot. 

‘The crown, fir, has a public and a private revenue; the 
public, revenue it receives as a truftee for the public; a d the 
private revenue it receives in its own right. The public reve. 
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‘are exprefly appropriated to particular purpofes ; fo that ‘the 
crown is not a tiuftee with a difcretionary power, but a truftee, 
limited and prefcribed; receiving the money, merely to apply 
it for the purpofes to which it is appropriated. The private 
revenue arilfes from the ancient demefne lands, from forfeitures 
for treafon, and felony, prifage of wines, light-houfe duties, 
and a fmall part of the cafual revenue, not granted by parlia- 
ment ; and, in this, the crown has the fame unlimited property 
that a fubject has in his own freehold. Now, fir, the private 
revenue of the crown, probably does not amount to 7,000 / a 
year; fo that the penfions, amounting to 72,000 /. a year, in- 
clude an illegal appropriation of 65,000 /. a year, of an un- 
alienable revenue, limited to public ufes. 

‘ That the public revenue is thus limited, appears incon- 
‘teftible, by the very ftatutes on which the feveral duties that 
conftitute it are raifed. 

* The grant for the excife is faid, in the preamble, to be 
for ** pay of the army, and defraying other public charges, 
in defence and prefervation of this kingdom ;” the grant of 
tonnage and additional poundage, ‘‘ for prote€ting the trade 
of this kingcom at fea, and augmenting the public revenue ;” 
and the grant of hearth-money, as ‘‘a public revenue fer pub- 
lic charges and expences.” 

‘ This grant of hearth-money was made in lieu of the Irifh 
court of wards, in which the crown had private property ; and 
on which penfions had been chargéd; and, therefore, the le- 
giflature, apprehending that thofe to whom thefe penfions had 
been paid, might endeavour to obtain them out of this new 
revenue, was not content that they fhould only be voidable 
by the general appropriation of the grant in the preamble, but 
added a claufe, exprefly enacting, that all fuch penfions fhould 
be void: enabling the Court of Exchequer, in a fummary 
way, to compel the grantee to re-pay all the penfions that 
fhould be received, on pretence of fuch grant, and infliing 
a forfeiture of double the value, on every perion, who fhould 
accept of fuch penfion; it muft alfo be remarked, that the 
claufe annulling penfions contains no exception in favour of 
penfions granted as rewards for public fervices ; it is, therefore, 
manifeft that tHe leg:flature did not confider fuch penfions as 
part of the public charges ; if they did, this aé would be in- 
confiitent with itfelf, 

‘ The act for granting the revenue of ale-licences, not men- 
tioning the ufes for which it was granted, in the preamble has 
fettrained the crown from charging it with penfions, ‘by an 
exprefs claufe, 
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‘The aét granting the revenue of ftrong water, and wine- 
licences, was principally intended to regulate the retail of 
thofe liquors, and not for the income, which was fuppofed to 
be inconfiderable’; therefore no preamble was thought of, to 
declare the ufes of it, nor any exprefs claufe to guard it a- 
gainft penfions; yet, as there is nothing in it that fhews 
an intention of private property, the conftruétion of this a& 
muit be governed by the ufual intention of fuch grants 5 for 
this is the, univerfal practice, with refpeé& to conitructions in 
law, as might be fhewn from a-hundred inftances. 

The grant of poundage is manifeitly intended for public 
ufes : it was originally granted in the fourteenth of Henry the 
IVth..to the military fraternity of St. George, for ** main- 
taining a military force, in defence of the Englith pale againft 
rebels :” an aét of the tenth of Henry the VIlth. recites, that 
the tax had been converted by the fraternity to privare ufes, and, 
THEREFORE, grants it to the crown for five years; at the ex- 
piration of this term it was made perpetual by the act now ia 
force. 

‘ The Irifh quit-rents, and crown-rents, were referved on 
grants of lands, in which the crown had a private property 3 
and, therefore, thefe rents were originally the private property 
of the crown; but, by the Englifh act of the eleven h and twelfth 
of king William the IIId. it is ena&ed, “ that thefe rents fhail 
for ever be for the maintenance of the government of Ireland ; 
and that al! penfions fince the thirteenth of February 1688, 
charged or to be charged thereon, fhould be void.” Now, it 
cannot be argued, that the exprefs excluiion of peniions proves 
them not to be excluded by the general appropriation of the 
duty; becaufe, though the exprefs appropriation of the cuty, - 
does exclude them, an exprefS claufe was, notwithitanding, 
neceflary for two purpofes; one was, that penfions which 
would otherwife have been only vsidable, might be ward; and 
the other, that penfions, granted between the thirteenth of 
February 1688, and the time of making the ac might be null, 
which might otherwife have been deemed valid. It mult alfo 
be obferved here, that this a&, like that annulling penfions on 
the hearth-money, makes no exception in favour of thofe finp- 
pofed to be granted for public fervice ; fo,that fuch penfions 
cannot be pretended to be for the maintenance of government. 
It alfo appears that the legiflatures, both of England and Ire- 
land, wifely forefaw, that an exception, in favour of penfions, 
grounded on public merit, would be abufed, by fervants of the 
crown, and mifleaders of the people ; and it is manifeft, 
that charging the revenue of Ireland with penfions, is contrary 
to the intention of both legiflatures, in other words,.7s contrary 
7? law. U 3 ¢ This 
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‘ This faa, once eftablifhed, totally precludes all that might 
be offered on the other fide ; yet, 1 cannot help obferving, that 
one argument, in particular, in favour of penfions.is felo-de-fe ; 
it is faid, that penfions are ufefui fer maintaining the dignity of 
the crown; if fo, no penfion fhould: be-grantei for lives, or 
years, either in pofieffion, or reverfion, becaufe fuch grant 
tends to lefien the dignity of the crown in fueceeding reigns ; 
fome new kind of fophiftry, muft, therefore, be invented to 
frame a plaufible apology for the advifers of fuch pe: fions. 

* Ithink, fir, it would now be unneceffary to take notice 
of a letter, {aid to have becn written. by one of the Secretaries 
of State, concerning his Majefty’s intention, with refpeet to 
penfions, even if it had come legally before us; I fhall, there- 
fore, only obferve, that it promifes nothing ; it: fays, as we 
have been informed, by thoie who affect to believe that it ought 
to preclude our prefent enquiry, that penfions. for /iwes or years, 
fha}l not be granted for the tatuie, exceps on extracraimury occafiens: 
penfions, during pleafure, therefore, are out of. the queftion; 
and who but the minifter is to :judge of the occafion, upon 
which penfions are to be granted: for lives, or years? If the 
minilter, fir, fhall think fit to advife the granting fuch penfion, 
for the future, he has nothing to do, but to pretend that the 
occafion is extraordinary, to evade the promife, in which we 
are now exhorted implicitly to truft. Upon the whole, as the 
prefent load of penfions is ruinous in itfelf; as it is laid on, in 
violation of the conftitutional laws of the kingdom ; as the ac- 
quiefeence in fuch violation, is a breach of the trait repofed 
in-us, and totally repugnant to our higheft intereft ; and, as we 
have at prefent noeffedtual promife of redrefs, I humbly beg 
leave to move, ' 

‘« That an humble addrefs be prefented to his majefty, to 
reprefent, in the moft dutiful terms, that the debt of this king- 
dom is become very great, That the penfions, now in being, 
that have been placed on the eftabliihments of this kingdom, 
are one of the caufes of the increafe of the public debt. That 
thofe penfions have. been paid, and continue to de paid, ‘out 
of all the revenues of this kingdom without diftin&tion. That 
appears to this houfe to.be worthy of his Majefty’s royal 
confideration, whether the grants that have been made of thofe 
penfions, are agreeable to, or warranted by the laws of the king- 
dom, and whether the revenues of the crown that have been 
given for public ufe:, ought, or can by law, be applied to 
penfions ; and, therefore, moft humbly to befeech his majefty 
to order it to be made known, ‘as his majefty’s reyal will and 
command, to the officers of the treafury of this kingdom, that 
no part of the reves.ues of excife, cuftoms, poundege, hearth- 
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money, quit-rents, ale licences, wine, or ftrong water licencess 
or of the additional duties, granted or to be granted in this. 
kingdom, for any limited term, be paid or applied.to ang 
penfion, orannuity, granted, or to be granted, out of, ar 
which may any. ways charge, or affe& the faid. revenues of ex- 
cife, cuftoms, poundage, hearth-money, quit-rents, ale licences, 
wine, and ftrong water licences, and additional duties, or any 
of the faid-revenues, till it fhall firft be determined by a coure 
of juftices cf competent jurifdiction, that the crown may grant 
annuities, or penfions, out of the faid revenues; and that his 
majefty may be gracioufly pieafed-to give his reyal orders to the, 
officers of the treafury, that no penfions be paid out of the faid 
revenues, in any other manner, than the judgment, or decree, 
of a court of competent. jurifdiction, fhall determine to be juft, 
and agreeable to the laws of this kingdom; and that his ma- 
jefty may be gracioufly pleafed to order his majcfty’s fervants. of 
the law. in this kingdom,.to make that defence, that the laws 
of the kingdom fhall wasrant, to every fuit that fhall be com- 
menced or carried on by any penficner or annuitant, claiming 
any part-of the faid revenues, till it thall be judicioufly deter- 
mined, in the moft folemn manner, and by the dernicr refort, 
that the crown may grant penfions, or annuities, out of the 
faid revenues... That his majefty’s faithful commons, neverthe- 
thelefs, do by no means intend, that the crown fhall be de- 
prived of the means of rewarding merjt, er of conferring thofe 
bounties; on properoccafions, that the honour and dignity of 
the crown may require: but that his majetty’s faithtul com- 
mons, on the-contrary, will be. ready to provide a revenue, 
fuch.as the condition. and circumitances of this kingdom thal} 
admit of, to enable the crown to reward merit, and, on proper 
occafiens, to confer thofe bounties that may be fuitable to the 
honour and. dignity of the crown,, if it fhall be determined, 
that the prefent, revenues. of the crown, that have been given. 
for public: ufes, ought not to. be applied to penfions. Provided 
thefe revenues. be. referved, and applied to the fupport of his 
majefty’s government.in this kingdom qnly.” 
We fhall not prefume to trefpafs farther by giving extracts 
from this valuable publication, ‘becaufe the author’s expence as 
well as trouble in bringing. it into the world in fo correé& and 
ereditable: a-manner, -muft have been very confiderable. We 
cannot, however: clofe this. article without: Ja:nenting the dan- 
ger which attends pubhfhing collections of this kind, We have 
mentioned in our reviews of Grey’s Debates *, and other 
works of, ae fame nature, the great benefits attending them, 
renee enein veneration 
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and the wife purpofes for which a ftop was put to inferting 
any part of a member’s fpeech in the Journals of the houfe, be- 
caufe they are records, and might: ftandyin evidence againft 
ameniber, who might fee reafon:forchanging: his fentiments 
upon a queftion ; but no fuch: inconveniences -can attend a li- 
beral publication, fuch as that-before:dsi.\( The» advantages of 
it are -too evident to be infifted wpom here,» Oneswe cannot 
omit, which is, that'it is the beft method: by whichthe con- 
flituents of a meémber:can know:his abilities) or -fentiments 
upon: parliamentary affairs. | We: muft, -however, defpair of 
ever fecing’a work like this executed by a member‘of parliament. 

Townfhend, D’Ewes, ~Grey, and many others:who publithed 
parliamentary debates and fpeeches; were, indeed, members.— 
But the complexion of parlidment is fince altered»; Houfes now- 
a-days fcarcely know fuch a thing yas: an ante-meridian or a 
forenoon, and hunger and repletion are sequal-enemies to ex- 
ercifes of this kind, which require great induftry, a quick ear, 
and afwift hand. Add to this, that moft members at prefent 
have too much ‘parliamentary bufinefSon their hands to trou- 
ble themfelves with: collecting debates:s» The minilterial part 
of the houle is intent on gaining a majority, and their antago- 
nifts on ertcreafing’ a minority: Eaeli have their! revelations 
and fucceffes’ in power. —— we ¥% go into this fubjec&t 
farther than we intend, “4 ' 

We fhall, however, tddisinde! chat ‘we moft earneftly wifh 
to fee as ttiuch juftice done to | the late: debates of thee Britith 
parliament, as'this” editor has: done ‘to that: of Jreland; and 
we are induced ‘to recommend his work. not ‘only-for the ex- 
tenfive fuiid of political and conftitutional! knowledge: it con- 
tains, but’as a moft excellent’ model,: to ‘be ftudied- by every: 
gentleman whofe profeffion- may call upom him ‘to fpéak in pub-: 
lick ; for we will ventare to affert; that he will -here’ attain to 
a more-ready and amore elegant practice of elocution than by 
al] the precepts laid down by Cicero and Quintilian, or by any 
work, age or modern, which treats of eloquence. 
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HIS nena is of the. epiftalary kind ; 4 manner of writing 

which proves'of infinite fervice to feanty materials, and 

a confined inveétitioa.< The writér, is at liberty to allot what 

portion he pleafes ef paper and prine*te fentimental reflections, 

moral obfervatians, .felf-condemnation, -felf-applaufe, felf-fuffi- 

‘ciency;-and, in fhort, felf-every-thing, which make moft coms 
for.able ekings-out to a barren fubje&: 
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_ The reader, from the liquid compofition of Mifs Emilia Be- 
ville’s name, can entertain no doubt of her being the very 
pink of delicacy; beauty; foftnes, virtue, and a// thar; as to 
her hiftory; we havealready reviewed at twenty times; for it 
is only ascento of other circulating-library productions of the 
fame kind. ‘Our heroine’s: firit appearance is in the:country, 
where fhe deferibes herfelf as happy,’ ferene, and contented, 
under ‘the “tiition' of a! worthy indulgent aunt. » Her'father, » 
mother, and fifter, live. in London, in the gay, fafhionable, 
diffipated ftile of life; by which Mr. Beville finds himfelf not 
a little embarrafied in his citcumftances.- He orders his daugh- 
ter to come'to town; and-fhe obeys. She perceives ‘her fiiter 
Caroline hasan intrigue with’ Mr. Stanhope; a young officer 
who is not worth:a fhilling ; and, notwithftanding Mifs Kmi- 
hia’s moft-ferious ‘remonftrances, they take a trip together to 
Scotland, and preturn married people... After the honey-moon 
is over; they become* moft politely indifferent to each other, 
and::he proves to be as ‘bad a hufband as a woman would with 
to have.' ‘Thus one couple i is fairly: dafpofed ‘of. 

Our Emilia,‘ mean-time, finds the foreboding of ‘her henm 
too true,» andythat fhe is brought wp to town to be married to 
Sir Jofeph' Beauchainp; an affected,» difagreeable, covetous, old 
fellow, but »monftrous rich. — Her» father has agreed: to the 
match, as being the only method by: which-he-can retrieve his 
circumftances. . The mereft dabbler in novel-reading’can eafily 
fioure to himfelf the cruel confli& between inchnation, or ra- 
ther difinclination, and duty: which ftruggles, in the breaft of 
Emiliay.By ogood > tuck; however, her: héart:as not-engaged, 
though aclord Bicdangles after her, and«isher:humble admi- 
rer.++ Si: fofephchas a brother, anda fifter-in-lawwho is a very 
haughty, violent woman, and expects he will leave his eftate to 
her bufband;: or his‘fon, whois ipon his travels.: Sit Jofeph 
is violently in love’; but all of a fudden his fair Emilia : difap- 
pears, to the amazement of her lover, her friends; and fa- 
mily:++Here: our author does, indeed, difcover a little inven. 
tion: fhe is neither kidnapped by her lover lord B. (though he 
is a charaéter proper enough for fuch a frolic) nor. does, fhe run 
away to fhun the detefted match; nor is fhe murdered, rob- 
bed, or ravifhed. How then, gentle reader, does the ingeni- 
ous’ author ‘manage this enlewement 9—Why, at twelve o'clock 
at noon, while fhe fends an aukward footman to’ bring her an 
additional capuchin to’ guard her againft the cold in Hyde- 
Park,- where ‘fhe -ufed to walk every day, fhe and her maid 
are whipped at once into a poft-chaife, which drives away like 
lightning, and fets them down at a good creditable-looking 
houfe at fome miles diftance in the country, —There, reader, 
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there is invention! there is a bold ftroke for yor? You mage 
defy little Bayes himfelf to do bettes. Art thou not afraid, 
now, of fome terrible, threatening, violent, savithing work, and 
of poor Emilia’s fwooning, raging, exclaiming, fretting and fry- 
mg ?—No fuck thing. The people of this manfion are all 
good-nature and civility, Next énters-theHaviequir who is to 
alter this perplexing fcene with one touch of his perfon.— 
While Emuslia was enjoying her setirement in the beft mamner 
fle could, by being indulged fometimes in & walk,°.and by en- 
jeying free accefs toa well-cholen library, fhe fees 2 young 
gentleman alight at the door ef the houfe where fhe is con- 
fined, who captivates her at firft fight. ‘This-irefiftible youth, 
who is equally enamoured of her, proves to be the fon of 
Six Jofeph Beauchamp’s brother, by who‘e means, it appears, 
Emilia has been ipwited away into this comfnement, to 
prevent. the knight’s alienating his eftate from’ lis own fa- 
mily by marrying her. As young Beauchamp is jof arrived 
froun his travels, the reader mav naturally feppofe him entirely 
ignorant of his father’s motives fos this barbarous treatment of 
hi. amiable miftrefs, whom he inftanthy fets at’ kberty, and 
very gallantly offers to efcort to her aunt’s honfe; which fhe 
determines upon vifiting firft, as being conftderably wearer her 
prefeut refidence thare London. Emilia, however,’ pradently 
dectines his company, and fets out fos her aunt’s alone and 
amattended. 

Upon. our heroine’s arrival at her auut’s houfé, the learns 
thar fhe is dead, and herfelf monftroufly in love with young 
Beauchamp. When fhe returns to hes father’s, fhe finds him 
pofieffed of a place under the government worth Sool. a year, 
and no thanks for it to her old lover Sit jofeph Beauchamp 
She coqnets it with lord B. to try if that would break. off the 
match, for whieh her father is fill viokent.—But.it’ won't do. 
The knight is obliged to’ go into the country for fome days, 
and upom his return fhe is to be facrificed. Lord? Bs conti- 
noes his aflidutties; bot young Beauchampis the man, though 
his lerdthip has Mrs. Stamhope: and hez: huthband on his fide. 
Emilia finding her fate inevitable, makes:an elopement to her 
staid Jenny’s father’s houfe, who lives fifty miles from Lon- 
dom, upon a evracy of 20), @ year, without: informing any 
of her friends, except her ecorrefpondent Mifs Harriot Mokef- 
worth. 

She lives with great tranquility in her humbje but pleafant 
setreat, and becomes acquainted with lady Beverly, a rich 
widow in the neghbourhood; and one of the beft kind of wo- 
men in the world. Her ladyfhip grows exceflively fond of our 
heroine, and invites bes to her maguificent vila. . Uninckily it 
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lies near B. caftle; which belongs to lord B. and is the refi- 
dence of his fifters, Emilia informs lady Beverly of her fitua- 
tion, and. her: reafons for declining to vifit that caftle. Mean- 
while Mr. Stanhope iis run through the body by lord W. ina 
rencounter: about: a woman of the town; but before he dies, 
a rich. uncle-of: his, who had difcarded him, pardons him, and 
takes -his:.wife:under his proteétion. Lady Beverly carries Emi- 
lia:to pay a vifit: at.one Mr.-Annefley’s. On their return, 
their coach: breaks down, and in that unfortunate nick of 
time, who fhould come to their affiftance but lord B. who is 
in raptures-at having difcovered the place of Emilia’s refidence, 
and even makes honourable love to her ? 

While thefe adventures are paffing in the country, Sir Jo- 
feph .Beauchamp is drowning his cares in claret. As he is 
reeling. home at three o’clock in the morning to Bondftreet, 
he is attacked by two footpads ; but juft as he is going to de- 
liver his: purfe, he is refcued by his nephew young Beauchamp, 
who knocks down one, and puts the other to flight. This 
feafonable deliverance removes all Sir Jofeph’s former prepof- 
feffions againit his nephew, on account of his brother’s hav- 
ing fpirited away his miitrefs, and gives inéxpreflible pleafnre 
to Emilia. The firft frvits of this reconciliation isa projeé 
Sir.Jofeph forms'of a match between his nephew and the wi- 
dow Stanhope, Emilia’s fifter. This alasms Emilia, whom 
lord B ftill continues to teaze with his courthhip. He finds 
-@friend in Mifs Smith, the worthlefs favourite of lady Bee 
verly, and Emilia leaves her houfe to return to her friends. 
Another kidnapping fcene! She is ¢onjar’d: once more 
into:a chariot by lord B. and when: fhe recovers from her fur- 
prife and fwooning, finds herfelf upon a bed: furrounded by fe» 
veral mean-looking people. She is forced: again into the 
chaife, whicls drives furioufly off ; but in paffing through.a vil- 
lage fhe exerts her voice, (which, it feems, fhe had loft when 
fhe was carried through Hyde-Park) and who fhould come te 
her deliverance, but her old and. new lovers, Sir Jofeph Beau- 
champ and.his nephew ? Beauchamp wounds his lordfhip, and 
carries his miftrefs. to a neighbouring village ; bat Sir Jofeph 
fprains his ancle in getting ‘out of his chaife. He renews hig 
ridiculous courtfhip; and earriess her: home to her father’s 
houfe, where fhe meets with a very indifferent reception ; for 
old Beville is fti!l determined to force her to marry the knight. 
When his threats were on the point of being executed, young 
Beauchamp difcovers his love for Emilia. His uncle turns him 
eut of doors,.and foon after falls dangeroufly ill, when, bee 
jieving himfelf to be dying, he generoufly gives up his preten- 
fions to Emjlia in favour of his nephew, te whom he be- 
queaths 
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queaths his fortune. Sir Jofeph, however, recovers, but:per- 
fifts in his refolution. Emilia and young Beauchamp are-mar- 
ried, and, for aught we know, are, at this very. time, the hap- 


pieft couple in the world. 

Such are the outlines of this novel, which is:far from being 
defective in point of language ; and though the>fituations: of 
the Dramatis Perfone are common and unaffedting, as. well as 
the incidents few and ill-chofen ; yet the fentiments are virtuous; 
and the work itfelf may be trufted im the’ hands of the moft 
delicate virgin, or the moft fcrupulous matron. 





IX. The Hiftory of Major Bromley and Mif; Cliffen. Ju tae Vols. 
12mo. Pr. 6s. Wilkie. 


HIS is one of the moft irregular, confufed produtions of 

the kind we ever met with; and it 1s with fome diffi- 

dence of fuccefs that we attempt to render it intelligible to our 
readers. 

Sir Chriftopher Cliffen, of Warwickthire,; had three fons and 
adaughter. The eldeft fon, Henry, fell in love with and 
married one Mifs Robinfon, fifter to his friend Mr. Robinfon, 
2 worthy young gentleman, but of little or no fartune.,, By this 
match he incurred his father’s difpleafure to fuch a degree, 
that he was difinherited in favour of his feeond brother, Mr. 
Arthur, a mean, grovelling, mercenary fellow. Mr. Henry 
and his wife went abroad, intending: to: change their name. 
Upon Sir Chriftopher’s death, his fon Arthur took pofieffion.of 
his title (mark, reader, the elder brother was ftil) alive). Mr. 

ames Chiffen, the third fon, acquired a great fortune by trade, 
to which he was brought up. Mifs Margaret Cliffen having 
three thoufand pounds left her by’ her~{ather, lived with her 
brother Sir Arthur, who was himfelf father to a fine young 
lady, about eighteen years of age, by a moman of merit, who 
died foon after fhe had brought her into the world. 

Sir Arthur, on his accefiion to his fortune, carried the two 
ladies with him to London, where major Bromley, nephew to 
Jady Hampton, gave him the ufe of his own houfe; a very 
agreeable circumftance to the baronet, who: was paflionately 
fond of money. This major was alfo nephew to an earl of 
Bromley, and was educated a foldier ; but was in every refpeé& 
a worthy man, and a fine gentleman. While he was abroad, 
on garrifon duty, he became acquainted with Mr. Parnell, an 
engineer, and conceived an inclination for Mifs Parnell, his 
handfome daughter. 

Reader, this is none of your yawning, tame novels. Pre- 
pare thyfelf for a touch of the marvellous and the furprizing. 

Upan 
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Upon: the breaking out of the war, Parnell fhipped his daugh- 
ter for! England, under convoy of captain Farrell, who com- 
manded a man of war. The young lady had the misfortune, 
through this\captain’s cowardice, to be taken by a Sallee rover, 
‘who made her a flave. We fhall not affront our reader’s un- 
derftanding»fo faras to defcribe the terrible dangers fhe under- 
went under this reverfe of fortune, and the perils to which her 
honour was ‘expofed from: the infidels. It is fufficient to fay, 
that a failor efcaping, announced: her dreadful fate to major 
Bromley, who bravely fet failin an eighty gun fhip, and, like 
a true knight errant, delivered his lady from the enchanted 
caftle which confined her, ‘put her on»board his own fhip, and 
carried her back to her father, without violence and without 
noife. “The major, on his-return to England, received a chal- 
jenge from Farrell, for ridiculing -his pufillanimity ; but with- 
out giving him: the fatisfaQion required, he expofed him afreth, 
with a twitch of the nofe, and a found kicking into the bar- 
gain. ‘This fcene pafled in prefence of captain Henry Crofby of 
the army, brother to captain James Crofby in the fea-fervice, 
two young gentlemen with whom the major had contracted the 
moft intimate friendthip, having: heen fellow-collegians at Eton 
fchool. 

On the arrival of Sir Arthur at London, thofe two young 
gentlemen fell in company at lady Hampton’s with Mis Eliza- 
beth Cliffen, an antiquated, vain, ill-natured, prude, and her 
amiable neice, who conceived an inclination for captain Henry, 
which was returned on his fide; fo that-it terminated in a mu- 
tual, and violent paffion for each other. Captain James, who 
was more’ mercurial than his brother, difcovering the old 
maid’s weak fide, had no difficulty in perfuading her that he 
loved her, and thereby fecured to his brother and his miftrefs 
the conveniency, now and then} of an interview, Lady Hampton 
perceiving that her own daughter, a very virtuous young lady, 
did’ not behold captain James with an eye of indifference, 
carried her out of town, by major Bromley’s advice, down to 
her country-feat, near Chefter.. It happened that Parnell, the 
engineer, and his daughter lived in the caftle there; but in fo 
reclufe a manner, that it. was! with dificulty lady Hampton 
and her daughter, who happened.to fee Mis Parnell, and were 
highly. prepofiefied in her favour, got admittance, into their 
company. The mention of major Bromley removed ail fur- 
ther difficulties, and Mifs Parnell lived as a friend and com- 
panion with Mis enrs.peme 

The mock-and real courtfhips between the two captain Crof- 
bys and the two.'Miffes. Cliffen, fill went on at London, 
where Farrell alfo fell in love with the younger Mif Clitfen ; — 

and 
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and his courtfhip being favoured by one Peterfon, a fyeophant 
and a pandar, but an old intimate of Sir Arthur, the baronet 
fwears that his daughter fhall marry Farrell. Sir Arthur in an 
unlucky moment catches his fifter in the arms of captain 
James, which produces fome ridiculous circumitances. He 
foon after receives a vifit from his rich brother the merchant, 
whom, being a batchelor, he durft not difoblige. The mer- 
chant was fond of his niece, Milfs Cliffen; and before he left 
the houfe Farrell and Peterfon drop in, and, as murder will 
out, the uncle learns that his poor niece’s marriage was to take 
place in a very few days. Before thefe were expired, captain 
James Crofby was fummoned to repair to his thip at Portfmouth; 

but in the mean time the two brothers have a new interview 
with the aunt and the niece. Sir Arthur once more unfea- 
fonably interrupts them, the very night that the writings were 
to be drawn up for his daughter’s marriage with Farrell. He 
breaks in upon their courtfhip, alarms the family, the captain 
draws his {word, and the heufe is in an uproar; at left, how- 
ever, Six Arthur locks up his daughter, with her faithful maid, 
Dolly, and the lawyers, Farrell, and Peterfon, arrive to execute 
the writings. While preparations are making for that purpofe, 
Mifs Margaret, who had difcovered her lover’s falfhood, and 
that he had only ufed her as a ftalking-hcrfe ‘to his brother’s 
intrigue, breaks like a fury into the room; and Sir Arthur, 
to fecure his daughter from her rage, is obliged, fuft as he is 
about to force her to fign the contraét, to defire her to walk 
into the next parlour, which, very fortunately for the young 
lady, had acommunication with the ftreet. Mifs did not lofe 
the opportunity: fhe threw herfelf into a chair; and being 
carried to hcr uncle’s houfe, put herfelf under his proteétion, 
which he readily promifed. 

Mifs Margaret having loft her lover, was immediately court-_ 
ed by Peterfon, whom . fhe married ; in the mean time, the 
younger Mifs Cliffen confeffes the affe€tion fhe bore for captain 
Henry Crofby to her uncle, who generoufly confents to give 
that lover a meeting, and to make them happy, if he found 
the captain deferved her hand. Sir Arthur, lateas it was, hur- 
ries to his brother’s houfe, but finds him fo determined in 
favour of his niece, that he leaves him, very little fatisfied with 
his vifit. Upon his fending for captain Henry Crofby, he is 
informed that he and his brother had left the town upon the 
refpective duties of their fervice. 

Mifs Parnell continues ftill at Chefter, where the was in- 
fulted and traduced at a ball by captain Farrell, which ob- 
liges her to recount her itory to lady Hampton; her treat- 


ment in her captivity, and deliverance by major Bromley. 
Lady 
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Lady Hampton, 2t this time, receives an account of ‘her bre- 
ther tord Bromiey’s death, whe having left ne iffue buta 
daughter, the major his nephew became thereby a peer. ‘That 
young jady, who was iimmenfely rich, but whimfical, mali- 
cious, and vindifave, had-conceived an carly affeQion for the 
major, which had grown up with her; and fhe accepted of am 
invitatica from lady Hampton to pafs fome days with her, to 
alleviate her grief for her father, which, however, appears to 
have been very fight. Upon mifs Parnell being introduced to 
her, the conceived am mvincible averfioa to:her, becaule fhe 
thought the might prove her rival ia the major’s affeftions, 
She had a fly baggage of .a woman, whom fhe employed on 
this occafien; and by making acquaintance with the oniftrels 
of a bowhng-green ia the acighbourhood, fhe difcovered cap- 
tain Farrell at a fchool-ball in Chefter. She laid this entelli- 
gence before her miiirefs lady Mary; and by coaxing Mrs. 
Lioyd, lady Hampton’s houfekeeper, they obtained all the m- 
telligence they could defire concerning Mifs Parndl, and her 
connection witk major Bromiley. Upon this, lady Mary. days 
a fcheme for mifs Parnell’s ruin, by mcans of Farrell, whom 
the receives as adover; but lady Hampton forbids him Aer 
honfe. As we are not very fond of entering inte many par- 
ticulars which follow, it is fufficient to fay, that Farrell found 
an agent wicked enough to kidnap mifs Parnell at Liverpedl, 
and to carry her into a-veffel, with intention to land her is 
the Mle of Man. This thip was taken by a French privateer, 
the captain ef which fell ia leve with mils Parnell, whofe wir- 
tue was in great danger, when he was attacked by an Englith 
fhip. An engagement enfued, in which the French captain 
was killed, the fhip taken, and mif Parnell refcued. Captain 
James Crofby was on board the Englith thip, which was bound 
te an ifand where iord Bromiley aow fay with his regiment. 
Mifé Parnell was carried thither fafely about the time the majar 
was feized with aa epidemical diftemper, which had Gvept off 
great numbers of the inhabitants of the ifland. 

Here we apprehend the beokfeller has been a littie too pe- 
remptory with the author, by infiiting apon his rot exceeding 
the aumber of fheets he had prefcribed for the werk. He 
pretends that the manufcript was blotted, and that st was not 
fegible at this period. All we know is, that the major and 
mifs Parnell return fafe and found to London; that the two 
captains Crofbys, and mifs Parnell their filter, prove to be the 
fons of Sir Arthur’s elder brother; that Parneil-turns out to be 
Mr. Robinfon; and a flood of happinefS and marriage breaks 
am spon the whole company, excepting Sir Arthur and Jagiy 
Adasy, the former of whom shoots himfelfthrongh the lead, aad 

the 
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the latter difclaiming all engagements with captain Farrell, is 
cait in a Jaw fuit, but is relieved by another lady proving a 
prior title to his perfon. 
Such is the plan of this motley performance, which has nei- 
ther plot, language, characters, or fentiment, to recommend it. 
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10. An Effay conce ning the Caufe of the Endemial Colic of Devon- 
fhire, which was read in the Theatre of the College of Phyfici- 
ans, in London, on the 2gth Day of June, 1767. By George 
Baker, Fellow of the College of Phyficians, and of the Royal 
Society, and Phyfician to her Majefty’s Houfhold. 8v0. Pr. 15. 
Dodifley. 


% 
HE diteafe which is the fubje&t of this Effay, has, fome 
years ago, been copioufly treated of by Dr. Huxham at. 
Plymouth, who refers the caufe of it, principally, to a very 
grofs, effential, acid falt, or tartar, with which the exprefied 
juice of apples, whilft unfermented, abounds. That gentle- 
man thinks, ‘* that by long and frequent drinking a liquor of 
this kind, fuch a quantity of crude, grofs tartar is thrown 
into the blood, that it thence becomes very acrid ; and not 
enly the blood, but, from that impure fource, all the humours 
thence fecreted. So that_inftead of a very foft, lubricating 
mucus feparated by the glands, difcovered by Dr. Havers, we 
have as it were a fharp, coagulated matter, whence arifes a 
great pain in the joints, and impotence of their motion. 
Inftead of an exceeding foft lymph to moiften the nerves, a 
corrofive ichor ; and hence epileptical attacks. Moreover, the 
blood being faturate with fuch a great quantity of falts, they 
attract one the.other ftrongly, and form greater molecule than 
can pafs through the lymphatic arteries, fcarce indeed through 
the fanguineous capillaries; hence various obftrudtions, and 
great irritation on the nervous extremities. At length even 
the very bile, that varioufly ufeful balfam of the body, be- 
comes corrupted and quite enervated by the fuper-abundant 
apple-acid, though in its natural ftate it was defigned to cor- 
rec acidity.” 
Dr. Baker informs us, that, notwithftanding the deference 
which he has always paid to the authority of this celebrated 
phyfician, he has for fome time entertained doubts concerning 


the folidity of this doGrine. When he has confidered, that 
there 
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there is not the leaft analogy between the juice of apples, and 
the poifon of lead ; and that this colic of Devonfhire is pre- 
cifely the fame difeafe, which is the fpecific effect.of all fatur- 
nine preparations ; it has not feemed to him at all probable, 
that the two caufes, bearing fo little relation to one another, 
fhould make fuch fimilar impreffions on the human body. 
That however much our cyder may agree with the Rhenifh 
and Mofelle wines in the circumftance of containing a large 
quantity of effential falt, of a fimilar figure, no argument 
from analogy will here be valid, unlefs it can be fhewn that 
Rhenifh and Mofelle wines have ever produced the colic of 
Poitou in an unadulterated ftate. That if cyder is the caufe 
of this difeafe, as béing an acid, why is the colic of Poitou 
very hittle known in the Eaftern countries, where the Turks, 
whofe religion obliges them to abftain from wine, drink every 
day very large quantities of an acid fherbet ? ‘ Does the experi- 
ence of jockeys, fays he, who, in order to reduce themfelves to a 
certain ftandard of weight by fweating, are faid to drink largely 
of vinegar, ftrengthen fuch an obfervation ? Do we find it to 
be true, that children, and valetudinary people, and particu- 
larly chlorotic girls, whofe prime vie abound with acid, are on 
that account fubje& to this colic? Is not a diarrhoea, or cho- 
lera, the ordinary effet of eating unripe fruit immoderately ? 
What reafon can be given, why the poorer inhabitants of the 
counties of Worcefter, Gloucefter, and Hereford, who ufe, as 
their common drink, a weak acid cyder, are fubje& to no fuch 
colic? Why is this difeafe no longer endemic in the province 
of Poitou? Is it that grapes are brought to more maturity, 
than they were formerly ? Has the fun more power now, than 
in the time of Citois? Why, in the Bahama-Iflands is this 
difeafe unknown? 

‘Iam informed, continues he, by a gentleman, who 
lived there many years, that this has been the cafe, ever fince 
rum has been no longer diftilled in thofe iflands, ‘The fame 
gentleman informs me, that the inhabitants drink very large 
quantities of fmall punch, made extremely acid with the juice 
of limes ; the labouring people to the amount of two gallons 
of it every day. And laftly, is it reafonably to be fufpected, 
that the effential falt of a vinous liquor can raife fuch tumults 
in the bowels, whether by corrupting the bile, or otherwife; 
when it is vulgarly known, even among the miners in Derby- 
fhire, that patients, afflicted with this fame difeafe, do not re- 
ceive a more immediate,‘ or a more important relief from any 
medicine whatever, than by taking large and repeated dofes of 
this very effential falt, the cremor tartari; and when it ape 
pears, that Dr. Hillary greatly depended on it for the cure of 
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the dry-belly-ach in the Weft-Indies? Zeller, in his Docima- 
fia figna, Caufe © noxa Vini Lithargyrio Mangonifati, gives an 
account of the revival of the adulteration of wine with litharge 
in. the duchy of Wirtemberg, in the beginning of the prefent 
century. In this Differtation he afferts, that though the wines 
in the neighbourhood of Tubinga, were as acid as vinegar, 
thé inhabitants had long drunk them with impunity, ’till this 
fraud was introduced.’ 

Our author then proceeds to obferve, that phyficians who have 
refided fome time in the hotter countries have teftified, that there 
are no better remedies againft fpafms, dyfenterices, and the other 
endemial difeafes in hot climates, than the vegetable acids. 
From all thefe arguments, the Doctor infers, that it feems not 
to have been without fufficient foundation, that he had for fome 
time fufpected the caufe of this colic is not to be fought for in 
the pure cyder, but in fome other fraudulent or accidental adul- 
teration. He tells us he has been informed, that in feveral parts of 
the county of Devon, it iscommon either to line the cyder-pref- 
fes intirely with lead,.in order to prevent their leaking, or to 
make a border of lead quite round the prefs, to receive the juice 
of the apples, and convey it into a veffel, made of wood or 
ftone, placed underneath. And in many other places, where 
thefe methods are not ufed, it is common to nail fheet-lead over 


any cracks or joints in the prefles: and likewife to convey the 


juice of the apples from the prefles in leaden pipes. ‘ Moreover 
I am informed, fays he, that it is the practice of fome farmers, in 
managing their weak cyder, made early in the year, before the 
apples are ripe, to put a leaden weight in the cafks, in order 
to prevent the liquor from growing four; and that this cyder 
is the common drink of their fervants and labourers.’ 


‘ Thefe faéts being afcertained, continues the Doétor, I deter- : 


mined to make ufe of the firft opportunity, which might oc- 
cur, of informing mylfelf by experiment, whether or no there 
are really marks of a folution of lead in the cyder of Devon- 
fhire. Being therefore, in the month of Oétober 1766, at 
Exeter, I procured fome of the exprefied juice of apples, as it 
flowed from a cyder-prefs, lined with lead, in the parifh of 
Alfington. On this | made and repeated feveral experiments 
by means of the atramentum fympatheticum, or liquor vini proba- 
torius defcribed by Neumann; and of the volatile tin@ture of 
fulphur. Thefe experiments intirely fatisfied me, that the 
muft contained a folution of lead. The fame experiments 
were made on fome cyder of the preceding year. This like- 
wile fhewed evident figns of lead contained in it; but in lefs 


proportion than in the muft. 


It 
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It does honour to Dr. Baker’s ingenuity, and his defire of 
inveftigating impartially this important fubje&, that, being 
unwilling to make any pofitive affertion, folely on the autho- 
rity of his own trials, more efpecially as he had been under 
the influence of a pre-conceived opinion ; he brought with him 
to London fome of the fame muft which he had examined zt 
Exeter. This muft, together with fome Devonfhire cyder of 
the preceding year, which he purchafed of the maker, (who 
affured him that he ufed no lead in any part of the apparatus 
for making cyder, except only what is neceflary for compofing 
the trough) were the fubjeét of fome experiments, in making 
which, he was affifted by a gentleman who teaches che- 
miftry. 

‘ Experiment 1. A fmall quantity of Devonfhire cyder be- 
ing expofed upon clean paper to the fumes of the volatile tinc- 
ture of fulphur, became immediately of a darkith colour, ape 
proaching to black. And we could only imitate this colour 
by expofing a dilute folution of /accharum Saturni to the fame 
fumes. A fmall quantity of cyder, made in the county of 
Hereford, expofed in like manner to the fame fumes, exhi- 
bited no fuch appearance, until a few drops of a folution of 
Jaccharum Saturni were added to it.’ 

‘ Experiment 2. A fmall quantity of bepar fulphuris (pree 
pared by digefting together in a fand-heat one ounce of orpi- 
ment, and twelve ounces of quick-lime, with twelve‘ounces 
of water, in a clofe vefiel) being added to fome Devonthire 
cyder, in a few minutes occafioned a darkifh colour in the 
body of the liquor, approaching to black ; and the whole be- 
came very opake. No fuch change was produced in the cyder 
of the county of Hereford, until a few drops of a folution of 
Jucharum Saturni were added ; when the fame appearance, 
which was produced in the Devonfhire cyder was perceived.’ 
‘Experiment 3. To a {mall quantity of Devonfhire cyder a 
few drops of bepar fulphuris (prepared by boiling equal parts 
of fixed vegetable alkali and fulphur together in water) were 
added ; and a precipitation of a very dark colour was pro- 
duced. : 

‘ When fome Herefordfhire cyder was treated in the fame 
manner, the precipitate produced was as white as milk ; and 
it was only upon the addition of a few drops of a dilute folu- 
tion of /accharum Saturni, that a precipitate of the fame colour 
with the former could be obtained.’ 

‘Experiment 4. Some Devonfhire cyder was examined by 
iteans of the volatile tincture of fulphur, as in Experiment 3, 
A very dark-coloured precipitate was obtained. A fimilar 
brecipitate could only be obtained from Herefordfhire cyder, 
X 2 after 
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after that a weak folution of faccharum Saturni was added 


to. it. 

« Some of the muft (taken from the prefs in the parifh of Al- 
fington, as was mentioned above) treated in the fame manner with 
the cyder, produced precipitates of a deeper black colour. This 
fuficiently fhews, that the folution of lead in the muft was 
ftronger than that in the cyder. 

‘ It is a matter of no confequence, whether the lead, the 
exiftence of which is proved, was applied to the cyder in its 
fiate of muft, or in that of a vinous liquor. However, as 
the muit afforded more confiderable figns of impregnation than 
the cyder, it would feem probable that the lead was added to 
the muit; and that, as the acid, during the fermentation, is 
in a great meafure converted into alcohol, a proportional quan- 
tity of lead will confequently be precipitated. 

‘ The fame experiments were afterwards tried on feveral 
other fpecimens of Devonthire and of Herefordfhire cyder. The 
refule of them was conftantly and uniformly the fame as has 
been deferibed. 

« Experiment 5. In order to leave the matter entirely with- 
out doubt, an extraé from 18 common quart bottles of Devon- 
fhire cyder (firft ftrained through a cloth) which had been in 
my cellar more than three months, was prepared. This ex- 
tract, being aflayed with the black flux, a quantity of lead, 
weighimg four grains and an half, was found at the bottom 
of the crucible. ‘Thefe experiments were made in Oéctober 

1766.’ 

"From all thefe experiments Dr. Baker prefumes, that the 
exiftence of lead in the cyder of Devonfhire is demonftrated. 
Let us now grant the requeft prefixed to the fubfequent pub- 


lication, audi alteram partem. 


t1. Some Objervations on Dr. Baker’s Effay om the Endemial Colic 
of Devonfhire. By Francis Geach, Surgeon at Plymouth, and 
F.R. S. To which are added, fome Remark: on the fame Subjed, by 
the Reverend Mr. Alcock. *8vo. Pr. 1s. Baldwin , 


Thefe obfervations are written in fupport of the theory of 
Dr. Huxham, maintaining that the Devonfhire colic is, in 
part at leaft, owing to a predominant acid; fince other acid 
liquors, devoid of all lead, taken when new, and in larger 
quantities than can be fubdued by the force of the ftomach, 
will occafion the fame fevere fymptoms. For, that fuch li- 
quors, before they have acquired a proper finencfS and ftrength | 
by age, are apt to underzo a new fermenration in the bowels: 
whereby much hot elaftic 2ir is produce, caufing all thofe 
fpafics and colics, which commonly affii& immodeiare drinkers 
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of thofe liquors. That the colic is feldom very frequent, un- 


lefs in plentiful feafons of apples, when the common people 
drink immoderately of cyder, whilft yet foul and unracked 
from the grofs lees, or in a ftate of abfolute fermentation. 
That ladies who drink but little cyder, and chiidren who drink 
none, are often troubled with colics. That warm autumns, 
which ripen the fruit and render their juices more elaborate, are 
lefs produétive of this diforder than cold and incle:nent feafons ; 
which may account why this diforder will rage with greater 
violence in one autumn, and hardly be heard of in another, 
though in both there might be great plenty of fruit: whereas, 
did it depend on the lead in the pounds, the fame univerfal 
caufe would always invariably produce the faine univerfal effe& ; 
the contrary of which is proved by experience: for the colics 
which happen in mild and warm autumns, are hardly to be dif- 
tinguifhed from ordinary diarrhzas, which are the natural con- 
fequences of leflened perfpiration, ripe fruit, and the fweet 
pomaceous juices. That in the Weft Indies, where this kind 
of colic was, fome years ago, very common, and often fatal, 
it has in a great meafure abated its feverity ; the inhabitants 
having found, from experience, that the too free ufe of acids’ 
was the chief caufe of it; and therefore it is now cuftomary to 
drink their rum and water but flightly acidulated. ‘That the 
fame reafon may be affigned why the Turks receive no preju- 
dice from their ufe of fherbet, which is alfo made but with a 
fmall proportion of acid. That the obfervation of jockeys not 
being liable to fuch a diforder from drinking vinegar, may be 
owing to their taking it only now and then, and in finall quan- 
tities; and the violent exercife they immediately ufe, in all pro- 
bability, prevents the evils to be expected from it. That the 
reafon why the poor inhabitants of Gloucefter and Hereford- 
fhire are not affli&ted with this colic, is not becaufe no lead is 
ufed in the implements in which the eyder is made, but becauf& 
the cyder itfelf may be lefs auftere, and lefs loaded with that 
grofs tartar, of which Dr. Huxham has taken notice. That 
though Devonfhire cyder and the Rhenifh and Molle wines 
may not agree in every circumftance, they are, neverthelefs, 
alike in one of no fimall confequence in the prefent cafe, 
which is that of their crude tartar. And that thofe wines do, 
in an unadulterated ftate, bring on the colic, is evident from 
Monf. Bouvaru’s own words, as quoted by Dr. Baker: Ces 
wins ({cavoir de Rben &S de Mofelle) pechent fouvent par trop a? 
werdiur; ‘* the wines of the Rhine and Mofelle often hurt by 
their too much acidity.” ‘That, Dr. Baker obferves, (page 58) 
that cyder may in time depofit the greatéft part of its poifon; but if 
cerufe was thrown into cyder, the longer it remains there, the 
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more impregnated would the Jiquor be, and confequently old 
cyder would aé& like a poifon as well as the new: but, that old 
cyder, well fermented, produces neither the colic nor the 
palfy. ‘that it is not probable the ill effeéts of cyder can be 
imputed to the lead ufed in the machines in which it is made: 
for, that Mr. Worth, a gentleman in the north of Devon, 
and a great cyder maker, declares, he never knew any lead at 
all ufed in any of the pounds, and yet his tenants and neigh- 
bours are more univerfally afflicted with the colic than thofe in 
other parts of the country. That Mr. Ward, avery reputable 
farmer near Oakhampton, informs me, that laft autumn all the 
lead in his pound (which was a very finall quantity) happened 
to get loofe from the iron fpill, and was, by the moor-ftone 
grinder, broken to pieces. This accident was not difcovered, 
tilla large quantity of cyder had run off. All this liquor, 
however, amounting to many hogfheads, and which (accord- 
ing to Dr. Baker’s opinion) muft have been fully impregnated 
with lead, has been fince ufed without any ill effe&. ‘Two 
men drank twenty-two quarts of it in one day, without being 
in the leaft indifpofed, which agrees with what Dr. Wall ob- 
ferves of the Herefordfhire cyder, ‘ that the common people 
will drink feveral gallons of it in a day, and yet be healthy and 
robuft.” So that Devonfhire cyder, when fermented, has not 
worfe qualities, than that made in Herefordfhire. That in fad, 
not one pound in fifty ha: any lead at all, or not of any confe- 
quence in it. That if the cyder aéted fo ftrongly upon the lead, the 
lead muit foon wafte, and the implements often ftand in need 
of it. ‘That, according to Dr. Baker’s proportion, a pound 
that makes one year with another two hundred hogfheads, muft 
lofe in folution, in one hundred years, one hundred and fixty 
pouncs of lead: whereas the lead is not replaced once ina 
hundred years ; during which time many thoufand hogfheads 


of cyder will be made. That it does not neceflarily follow, be- _. 


caufe all the cyder, on which the experiments were made, 
turned black, that the biacknefs muft fhew evident figns of 
Jead ; for, cyder will become black only by ftanding a fhort 
time expofed to the air, in a glafs or filver veffel, efpecially 
when made of the fruit called the ditter /weets. That leaden 
fhot, which are frequently put into bottles, in order to clean 
them, might have been left behind, which gave folidity to 
thefe expe:iments. In fupport of this opinion, the copy of a 
Jetter is produced from Mr. More, a chymift in Jermin-ftreet, 
to Dr. Baker, relating to the experiments which had been 
made on the cyder of Alfington. In this letter the writer in- 
gorms us, that he had feen a quantity of dry matter, of a 
dark brown colour, which was the extraé obtained from the 
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cyder above-mentioned. That upon his hinting fome doubts as 
to the extraét containing any lead, he was anfwered, that a 
confiderable quantity had already been obtained from it ; and 
was fhewn another paper containing feveral globules, one of 
which he tried on an anvil, and found it perfeét malleable lead. 
Thefe the gentleman who gave them faid he picked out of the 
extract: and being afked what degree of heat had been given 
to the extra&t, or whether he thought it had been made fo hot 
as melted lead; he faid, he thought it had not. Mr. More 
adds, that from its appearance, it feemed never to have fuf- 
fered fuch a degree of heat as that in which lead melts; nor 
if it had, would any globules have been produced. From 
hence he concluded, that the globules were no other than the 
remains of fome fhot, which had been carelefly left in the bot- 
tles after wafhing. 

The remarks of Mr. Alcock contain fome critical ftri@ures, 
which, as they refer moftly to fome or other of the arguments 
above-mentioned, it is unneceflary to fubjoin. 

We have now exhibited the arguments on either fide: and 
allowing each its full force, we are of opinion, that the colic 
of Devonfhire may be produced from the different caufes al- 
ledged by the two learned phyficians. That it may be pro- 
duced by drinking liquors impregnated with a certain quantity 
of lead, feems evident from the fimilar diforder occafioned by 
the Rhenifh and Mofelle wines, when adulterated with litharge, 
On the other band, that this colic is produced by cyder, au- 
ftere, undepurated, or drank in the ftate of fermentation, ap- 
pears certain from the teftimony of Mr. Worth, who declared 
that he never knew any lead at all ufed in any of the pounds ; 
and yet his tenants and neighbours are more univerfally af- 
flicted with the colic than thofe in other parts of the country. 
The queftion then is, to which of thefe two caufes is it prin- 
cipally owing, that this colic is endemial in Devonfhire ? 
From a confideration of all the arguments on each fide, we 
confefs ourfelves of opinion, that the diforder proceeds gee 
nerally from the unwary abufe of cyder not properly ferment 
ed; and that the learned phyfician who efpoufes the other 
opinion, has endeavoured too implicitly to defend the cha- 
racter of acids from the injurious effects they produce, when 
taken in immoderate quantity. The abfolute exiftence of lead, 
however, in the cyder of Devonfhire, if properly : afcertained, 
affords proof that the ingenious author was not biaffed without 
much prefumption on his fide : and with regard to the remarks 
made by Mr. More on the experiments inftituted for that difco- 
very, they are certainly too conjeétural to be decifive of the re- 
ality of a fa&. But it is to be expected that more incontefti- 
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ble trials will be made, in a matter of fo much importance 
which is become the fubje@t, not only of a medical, but pro- 
vincial controverfy ; and that the inhabitants of Devonfhire in 
particular, and all the cyder counties, will totally remove lead 
from the veffels in which they make that liquor, fince, though 
not the general caufe of the malady here treated of, yet, when 
taken in folution, it has often been found deleterious. 


12. A Difcourfe concerning the Irritability of fome Flowers. Anew 
Difccvery. Tranjlated from the ltalian. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


The curious phenomenon here treated of,is a motion excited in 
the flofcules of fome plants on their being gently touched. The 
plant chiefly ufed by the author for his experiments was the 
centaurea calcitrapoides calycibus fubduplicato fpinofis, foliis 
amplexicantibus indivifis ferratis, one of the fyngenefious plants, 
diftinguifhed by Linneus, under the title of polygamiz 
fruftranez ; but he cifcovered a like fenfitive quality in the 
genera of the polygamia equales, fuch as the thiftles, cnicus, 
faw-worts, cinare, baftard faffron, and burdock. For making 
the experiment, the author advifes to cut through the whole 
mafs of the flower, longitudinally, with a fharp knife; by 
which means the infide being laid open to view, one of the 
flofcules may be drawn, with a light hand, out of its natural 
fituation: the flofcule, then, being touched, it immediately dif- 
covers fenfation, and moves itfelf, ‘ bending fometimes on 
one fide, fometimes on another; fometimes twifting itfelf at 
the fame time that it defcends, and that in various ways, ac- 
cording to various accidents, or according to the part touched, 
for it generally bends itfelf on that fide. It rifes again, but 
flower, as if a fecond force conftrained it to fet itfelf right : 
not that it returns exaétly to its firft high and ereé fituation, 
as before the touch. Nay, I have obferved in more than one, 
and I am fure I do not deceive myfelf, a fort of beginning un- 
dulation, but fo fhort that the whole was finifhed in the 
firft effort to defcend, and then in giving fome flight figns of 
rifing. 

« Once touching is fufficient to debilitate the flofcules, and 
render them unable to move themfelves again, touch as 
much as you pleafe. This languor lafts three minutes at moft, 
tll the flofcule in this fhort repofe is refrefhed, and regains its 
firft vigour. 

¢ But when the flofcules are more ripe, and near the time 
of impregnation, an accident ftill more entertaining than that 
above mentioned happens; for now the farina is mature, and 
the flofcule, upon being touched, not only moves as before, 
but the point of the tower, formed of the antherx, is feen to 
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®pen in its five fides, and a great quantity of the farina is 
driven out, which if it does not fpout out like water from a 
fountain, it is becaufe its {mall oval balls are moiftened with a 
glue, which fupports and keeps them grouped together at top, 
from whence but few particles fall down through the flofcules, 
till either all that part of the farina, which cannot fupport it- 
felfon the point, falls whilft ftill frefh in a fort of cloud; or 
elfe fupports itfelf only. till the wind or the fun’s beams parch 
and diffolve it into a dry duft. If when the flofcules are nearly 
ripe you open the tower, but fo gently that the contents may 
not be touched, you will find almoft all the farina heaped to- 
gether in the fharp point, which farina is fupported by the 
increafing point of the ftigma, and remaining there fhut up, 
takes the conic form of the hollow. But if the flofcules are not 
fo mature, the farina is found fticking to the infide of the lower 
part of the tower, the top being quite empty; nay in fome 
kinds of centaury the hollow is tranfparent, though not in 
_ {fpecies under confideration, on account of its aleep co- 
our, : 
‘ When the flower is more ripe, or has been often touched, the 
point itfelf of the ftigma comes out covered with the farina, 
which by means of its glue faftens itfelf all round; and as it 
advances farther, it takes up ftill more of the farina with its 
necklace or garland compofed of very fhort threads. For we 
may go fo far in teazing, as it were, the flofcules, that not 
only all the ftigma may come out, but even fome part of the 
ftyle, if we ufe our utmoft endeavours. 

‘ This always happens of itfelf when the flower grows old ; 
and it is certain that the flofcules muft, without being touched, 
go through all thefe changes in the fhort courfe of their lives. 
But when they are arrived at this period, they are no longer fen- 
fitive ; and, as if this was the -eginning of death, from hence- 
forward nothing but decay is feen. Firft, that turret of the 
anthere, now faded along with the filaments, grows dry foon 
after the corolla, and laftly the ftyle and ftigma. When this 
falis, all the carcafe of the machine falls too, leaving upon the 
receptacle that germ which is now become ripe fruit, and ripe 
feed, adorned with that crown of hairs which qualifies it for 
flying. when the wind lays hold of it, after it is once loofened ~ 
from the dry calyx. ‘Thofe common play-things, which we 
call fhuttlecocks, made with a crown of feathers in order to 
fupport them in the air, exa@ly refemble thefe feeds. 

‘ So that the life of thefe flowers is nothing but an unfolding 
of the parts, which is followed by death. It is therefore dié- 
ficult to détermine the length of its life. ‘This only I have 


obferved, that the heats of fummer fhorten it;.nay, at that 
| | time 
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time the phenomena above mentioned are feen only in the cool 
of the morning ; becaufe all the flofcules are become old and 
withered, if you put off the examination of them till the great 
heat comes on. Again in the fpring, and very near the autumn, 
their life is longer, and remains whole days.’ 

Concerning this myfterious power of motion, the author is 
of opinion, that it refides no where but in the five filaments, 
and that too in their inward ftruéture, independently of their 
natural fituation ; and obferves, as very remarkable, that thefe 
filaments, when fhortened, do not feem in the leaft bigger, 
either to the naked eye, or by the microfcope, as far as can be 
perceived. He farther obferves, that this contracting power 
remains longeft in cool air; and thefe experiments are beft per- 
formed by night: for when the heat is great they fcarcely an- 
fwer at all. 

This curious difcovery is an improvement in the theoretical 
part of Botariy, and afcertains beyond any former obfervations, 
the power of motion feemingly neceflary to the impregnation of 
the germ. 


13. An Elegy om the much lamented Death of bis Royal Highnefs 
Edward, Duke of York, &e. Folio. Pr. 6d. Becket. 


This author’s mufe is dreft in a moft,fafhionable mourning. 
Her grief does not prevent him from being very poetical ; 
but if he had been more fparing of epithets, his verfes would 
have been much better fuited to his fubje&t. We learn from 
them, that he attended the duke in his firft tour to Italy ; that 
he hunted, fung, and drank with him. 


¢ With him, when better fortune was his guide, 
Mean follower, I thro’ fair Italia ftray’d ; 
While each pleas’d city, with a rival pride, 
To the great ftranger feftive honours paid. 


¢ Where pleafing Florence, bleft with temp’rate fkies, 
To carelefS eafe the foften’d foul compos’d : 
Or where, to aw’d fpectators dazzled eyes, 
Imperial Rome her pompous rites difclos’d. 


¢ There numerous wonders ftrike th’ aftonifh’d thought, 
The pride of art, the boaft of former days ; 
And curious works which modern {kill hath wrought, 
Paring, and emulous of antient praife. 


¢ Then to our fight, where gentle Adria’s tide 
In broad canals luxurious Venice laves, 
Trim gilded veffels fhew’d their painted pride, 
And coftly pageants crown’d the exulting waves. 


‘ With 
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* With him I fince have urg’d the jovial chace, 
Taught wintry days in various {ports to pafs 5 
Or, pleas’d to quicken the dull evening’s pace, 
Heard fportive fongs, and fill’d the temp’rate glafs.” 
Though thefe lines are rather too flowery for the language of 
gtief, yet feveral very tender {trains of forrow occur in the poem. 


14. Kew Garden. A Poem. In two Cantos. By Henry Jones, 
Author of The Earl of Effex, [le of Wight, ec. 410. Price 
2s. 6d. Dodfley. 

All this author’s publications prove (and this among the 
reft) that he has a vein for poetry. If, like the veins of metals 
and minerals, it is ‘ometimes ineruftated or impregnated with 
more ignoble contents, he may boldly fay to his brother 
bards, Who dares throw the firft ftone at me? If, like his 
fubject, bloom, verdure, and water, are perpetually prefent- 
ing themfelves to our eyes, he is not to blame. His landfcape 
is not diverfified with rapid floods, towering mountains, and 
venerable oaks : it is therefore fufficient if his mufe trips along 
the carpet-ground of his theme, and by the help of a botanic 
dictionary learns to defcribe the various produdts of the happy 
fpot he celebrates. How gr®at an adept Mr. Jones is in this 
province of poetry, the following lines fufficiently demonftrate. 

‘ Behold both Indies in their varied pride, 
With Europe’s paler progenies contend, 
Thefe {pecimens of paradife that glow, 
Like nature’s candidates for beauty’s palm, 
With pure unborrow’d fplendor richly drefs’d, 
That fhame the gildings of a birth-night glare, 
In colours ftolen from yon celeftial bow 
When painted firft, and angels mix’d the tints 
With aromatic fragrance, that might bribe 
The organs of the blefs’d, znd win the vote of heav’n. 


‘ The rododendron, mountain laurel, there, 
That blends its blufhes with the cheek of June, 
And makes our painted fummer ftill more proud, 
Preferves, like florid youth, its morning glow ; 
Till frighted by the fading year’s decline, 

A timid pale o’erfpreads the crimfon bloom, 

That in its later ftages—vhiter ‘grows, 

Like chearful ave in ff0wy biviloms clad, 

That wears a fecond feafon on its head, 

And leoks more pleafing in the recent change, 

When the rich rés to the lillies yield, 

And beauty’s banner in the procefs fhines ; 

By wife Cotumsus’ northern empire lov’d, 

From thence to Britain’s foftering arms transfer’d. 
* See 
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* See next the latifolia, kindred plant, 
With counter beauties mark the varied fcene ; 
In lively red, in fcarlet mantle priz’d, 
That blooms illuftrious in tie funny ray, 
And glads the bright affemblies of the year ; 
Like {prightby youth in vivid colours clad, 
The radiant robe of light’s exulting morn, 
Put.on by Fancy in its fervid dance, 
When led by vigour through the wanton maze, 
*Till grave reflection, with her thoughtful tinge, 
And fober drapery, deepens every die, 
And late to purple honours changes all. 

‘ The mirto there from hot Jamaica comes, 
Pimento call’d, with fpicy fragrance blefs’d, 
A foe to flatulence and vapours crude, 
Whofe eflence warm difpels th’ imprifon’d peft, 
And opens wide the gate to health and joy ; 
By Europe bonour’d, and by learning lov’d. 

* Banana next, fuftaining plant, behold, 
In rich Arabia born, with alt its virtues fraught, 
‘That vital manna of the Weftern Ind, 
Fhe bread of milltons fhed from Nature’s hand, 
And worfhipp’d daily by the numerous ifles 
That fkirt America’s immenfe domain.’ 

We entertain fo great a refpeé for Mr. Jones, that we fhall 
not quote the incomparably beft part of his poem; we mean, 
the fcene of ruins in thefe delightful gardens, which we ear- 
neftly recommend to al moral as well as poetical readers. To 
conclude, many poems much inferior to this, have gained 
their authors both money and reputation. 


35. An Ode to Virtue. In blank Lyric Verfe. 4to. Pr. ts. Nicoll. 
Though this ode is written in blank verfe, yet it has a rhim- 
ing preface, as if the author meant to fathom the profundity of 
both manners. We fhall apply to him his own lines: 
* How bolder far than all thofe heroes, 
Your Sultans, Cafars, Chams and Pharaohs, 
In fhort, is that intrepid mortal, 
Who thwarts the general tafte 
16. An Ode, defign’d feyots °° verfary of the moft noble Order of 
Bucks ; and to them inftrib’dby a Brother. To which is added, a 
Song, call’d, The Vifit. 410. Pr. 5d. Williams. 
This is a true Bacchanalian prownétion, and exaéily anfwers 
the idea we formed of a performance calculated to infpire the 
moft noble order of the Bucks with focial fentiments, and 


promote harmony and good humour among themfelves. 
a7- Posms 
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15. Poems attempted on varieus Occafions, by William Brimble of 
Twerton, xear Bath, Carpenter. Written occaftonally for Amufe- 
ment, and now publife’d at the Requeft of feveral of bis Acquain- 
tance. Swo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Wiikie. 


Little did her late munificent majefty queen Caroline know 
what fhe was entailing upon this country, by generoufly pa- 
tronizing Stephen Duck, the threfher ; for we have had inun- 
dations of fuch poets ever fince, from the awl up to the fledge- 
hammer. Prefixed to the poems before us, is a lift of the au- 
thor’s fubfcribers, whofe generofity, we think, would have been 
much better judged, had they become his cuftomers inftead of 
fubfcribers ; and inftead of patronizing him as a poet, had em- 
ployed him as a carpenter. How many honeft ard induftriows 
tradefmen have been ruined by that sinaitus aurium, tingling in 
the ears, or finging in the head, which they miftake for poetry 4 

From thefe refle€tions the reader is not to conclude that we 
think Mr. Brimble a defpicabie poet. Ali we mean is, that he 
would make more money by keeping to his original profeffion, 
than by going a-whoring after the mufes, who will moft cer- 
tainly jilt him. The following lines may furnifh fome idea of 
the extent of his poetical powers. 


To Certa, with a Tuft of Flowers 


« Dear Celia, fee the blooming rofe, 
With woodbines fweet, this tuft compofe; _ 
Refplendent bright their teints appear, 
Their breath perfumes the ambient air ; 
juft emblems thofe of thee, tranfcendant fair ! 
But foon their beauty will be gone! 
The wither’d chaplet view anon ; 
Robb’d of its teints the rofe will fade! 
The woodbines fragrance will be fled: 
So time will fteal thy beauty, lovely maid! 
« Catch then,—O catch the fleeting hour ; 
Our youth once fled returns no more! 
Be reafon’s voice obey’d : 
By virtue’s rules your conduct fteer ; 
That Beauty’s jofs will well repair, © 
And never,—anever fade !’ 


«3. A Paraphrafe of Eight of the Pjalms of David. 4¢0, Pr. Is. 
Becket and De Hondt. 


This publication is part of a Jarger work, and contains a 
poetical paraphiafe of eight Pfalms *; moft of which, even in 





* Viz. the 8th, 18th, rooth, 104th, sigth, 433d, 437th, 


«5oth. 
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our common profe tranflation, are particularly diftinguithed by. 


their elegance, or their fublimity. 
This work, as the author informs us, was attempted before 


he knew that Mr. Merrick had intended to oblige the world 
with atranflation of the Pfalms; but the fate, he fays, of 
this fmall collection will determine him, either to produce the 
reft, or elfe to abandon an undertaking, to which he may 
have proved unequal. He modeftly adds, that he has no pre- 
fumptuous hopes of rivalling his predeceffor, nor even a with 
to tear the Jaurel from his brow. 


PSALM CXIV. 


« When Iftael’s fons and Jacob’s band 
Left Egypt’s perfecuting land, 
The chofen tribes his prefence felt, 
And at his feet in Juda knelt. 


The wild, aftonifh’d ocean fled, 

And Jordan fhunn’d his wat’ry bed ; 
Nor ceas’d the fhudd’ring hilis to leap, 
As fkips the ram, or bounds the fheep. 
Say! Why th’ aftonifh’d ocean fled? 
And Jordan fhunn’d his wat’ry bed? 
Why like the rams, and frighted fheep, 
Did ev'ry hill, and mountain leap? 
Tis he, ’tis Jacob’s mighty God ! 
Earth! earth! await thy Maker’s nod! 
With awe thy Deity explore ! 

Be filent! tremble! and adore ! 

The foften’d rock from all his fides, 
Obedient, pours the gufhing tides ; 
Whilft from the flint cool fountains fpring 
In ftreams of rev’rence to their King.’ 


This work would have appeared to much greater advantage, 
if the ingenious Mr. Merrick had not anticipated the fubjec. 
——Several of thefe Pfalms are in blank verfe. 


19. The Songs and Recitative of Orpheus: An Englith Burletra. 
Which is introduced in a Farce of tevo A&s, called A New Re- 
hearfal; or, A Peep bebind the Curtain. And performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo, Price 6d. Becket and De 
Hondt. 

It is fufficient to fay ef this little performance, that the fongs. 
and recitative are of the true burletta kind, humorous, and. 


well adapted to the fubject. 


2 21, Mn 
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20, An Addrefs to their Graces the Archbifoops of Canterbury axd 
York, and the Right Reverend the Bifoops of the Church of Eng- 
land. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Becket and De Hondt. 


In this addrefs the author expatiates on the great increafe of 
popery in this kingdom; and, in order to prevent its farther 
progrefs, fuggetts the following expedients : 

Firft, That a law thall be enacted, for tranfporting every per- 
fon to Quebec, who fhall be proved to have converted any of 
his majefty’s fubjects to popery. 

Secondly, That, whenever any Roman catholic dies within 
thefe realms, his effeéts fhall be equally divided among his 
heirs, male and female. 

Thirdly, That no Roman catholic, except foreign ambafia- 
dors, and other perfonages coming immediately from fovereign 
princes, fhall be permitted to take into his or her fervice any 
man, woman, or child, who hath been educated in the proteftant 
religion; becaufe of the great influence of mafters and mif- 
trefles, &c. 

In the poftfcript we are told, that upon a moderate compu- 
tation there is now lodged in the hands of the truftees of queen 
Anne’s bounty the fum of 160,0001. The author therefore 
propofes, that this enormous heap may be appropriated towards 
building four colleges, in the four quarters of England, and 
endowing them liberally, for the maintenance of clergymen’s 
widows and orphans. 

Thefe hints he humbly recommends to the confideration of 
their lordfhips the archbifhops and bifhops, to be improved as 
their wifdom fhall think expedient. 


21. Civil Efablifoments in Religion, "a Ground of Infidelity ; or, the 
two Extremes foewn to be united: Froman Effay on Eftablifbments 
in Religion, Thoughts on Miracles in general, Sc. And from fome 
Defences of Subjcriptions, writen againft the Confeffional; parti- 
culgrly the Plea of Dr. Yobetfon, Archdeacon of St. Albans, By 
Philalethes Londinenfis. 80. Pr. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


This writer tells us, that whoever impartially confiders the 
fundamentals of a civil eftablifhment of religion, and the un- 
reafonable and extravagant nature of chureh-claims in point of 
fubfcriptions, cannot much wonder at their apt tendency to 
unfettle the minds of men, and to lead them into doubtings 
and infidelity : for, fays he, ‘ when once ab/furdity becomes eftab- 
lithed under the idea of a Chriftian church, how readily will an 
infidel mind entrench and enjoy itfelf in its own aé/urdity ? Had 
not this been the cafe, Iam humbly of opinion, we had never 
been prefented with fuch a train of indigefted crude Thoughrs 
on Miracles as thofe affuredly are which I have been confidering.’ 


Though 
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Though this laft obfervation will admit of difpute, and the 
author may be thought unreafonable for difapproving a// eftab- 
lifhments in religion (as this is only another extreme oppofite to 
that of a bigotted attachment to church-power) ; yet this trac 
contains many juft and acute remarks, in anfwer to thofe 
writers, whofe principles and pofitions he has undertaken to. 
examine. 

22. Tawo Difcourfesand a Prayer, publickly delivered on Sunday the 
17th and Tuefday the 19th Days of May, 1767, at the Quaters 
Yearly Meeting, at the Fryers, in Briftol. The Whole taken 
down in Chara&ers, by a Member of the Church of England. To 
avhich is added, a Preface. 4to. Prices. Fletcher. 

In the frf difcourfe the preacher addreffes himfelf to his au- 
ditors of every clafs, minifters, elders, parents, &c. in thefe 
words of Joab to Amafa—Art thou in health, my brother ?—and 
endeavours to excite them to a careful enquiry into the ftate of 
their fpiritual health, and a faithful difcharge of their refpective 
duties. . 

In the /econd he expatiates on this queftion in the parable of 
the unjuft fteward—How much oweft thou unto my lord? 

His exhortations on thefe topics, and the prayer annexed, 
are fuitable to the charaéter of a fenfible man; are enforced 
with fome warmth and energy ; and breathe a fpirit of piety 
and benevolence. But the reader muft not expeé& to find 
them accurate or elegant compofitions. They were delivered 
extempore, and on that account are entitled to the candor of 
the difcerning reader. 

#3- Philalethes again! or, Candidus unmafked! Being the fecond 
Part * of the bumble Attempt of a Layman towards a Confuta- 
tion of Mr. Henry Mayo’s Pamphlet on Baptifm. 8v0. Pr. 15. 
Blyth. 

‘This pamphlet contains an anfwer to what has been advanced 
by Mr. Mayo, for the baptifm of infants. The author appears 
to be an expert and able difputant. 


24. Sermons preached in the Parifb-Church of Olney, in Bucking- 
hamfhire, on the following Subje&s: 1. The /mall Succefi of a 

~“Gofpel-minifiry. 1. The Myfteries of the Gofpel bid from many. 
II. Of thofe from whom the Gofpel-doGrines are bid. IV. The 
Nature of fpiritual Revelation, and who are favoured with it, 
&c. By John Newton, Curate of the faid Parifh, 8v0. Pr. 
5s. Johnfon. 

The notions of this writer concerning the new-birth, grace, 
faith, aflurance, and other points of divinity, correfpond with 
the fentiments of fome popular preachers in this metropolis. 

There is an air-of fimplicity, ferioufnefs, and piety in thefe* 
difcourfes ; but in any other refpeét no great fhare of merit. 








* See Vol, xxiil. p. 63. 








